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THE SEARCH 


THAT 


NEVER ENDS 


I, THE industrial life of America, research 
has been of constantly increasing importance. 
And today it is a national resource, for the 
research of industrial and college laboratories 


is proving its value in War. 


To the Bell System, research is an old idea, 
for the telephone itself was born in a labora- 
tory. Behind its invention, sixty-nine years 
ago, were researches in electricity and acous- 


tics and in speech and hearing. 


And, ever since, there has been a labora- 
tory where scientists have searched to know 
more about these subjects; and with their as- 
sociated engineers have applied the new knowl- 
edge, fitting it with all the old, to make the 
telephone better and better. 


Their fields of inquiry have broadened and 
deepened through these years; they inquire 
into all the sciences and engineering arts which 
have any promise of improving the telephone. 
Much has been learned but still more will be, 
because their search goes on. That is why the 
telephone laboratory grew to be Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Incorporated, the largest 


Fr Ty, 


(4) BELL 











) ca 4 
SET OF Commun 


industrial laboratory in the world. And it 
exists to improve telephone service. 

Improvements in industry can be left to 
chance in the hope that some one, sometime, 
will think of something useful; that some good 
invention will turn up. 

The other way to make improvements 
to organize so that new knowledge shall always 
be coming from researches in the fundamental 
sciences and engineering arts on which the 
business is based. From that steady stream 
will arise inventions and new methods, new 
materials and improved products. 

This is the way of Bell Laboratories. Its 
search will never end, And as fast as it can 
the Laboratories will apply its new knowledge 
practically to the design of equipment and 
communication systems. 

At present—and this started before Pearl 
Harbor—its trained scientists and engineers 
and all their skilled associates are concentrat- 
ing on products of importance to our armed 
forces. But when this work is happily over 
they will be ready to continue their develop- 
ments for the needs of peace. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“Research is an effort of the mind to comprehend relation- 
ships no one has previously known; and it is practical as 
well as theoretical.” ..... BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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The Shape of Things 


IF THE INTENTION OF THI 


i i" 
Pravda t port was to test popular feeling in the Al 
countries toward a separate peace, the Ru h 
their answer. The genuinely outraged tone of the E: 
lish and American press and the tenor of cor nt, off 
cial and unofficial, should suggest to the 
Kremlin that their suspicions are fantasti I) 
been notified, in effect, that Winston Chi 
though he is, would be s ept out of power 
if he were to attempt on the eve of victory what ¢ 
berlain did not dare to do on the brink of defeat. 7 
notification—to Germany as well as to Russia t 
gain no matter what motive inspired the Pravda story 


As for the motive itself, we would welcome an end t 


speculation, and we prefer to do no guessing of our ow 
We can take with a bag of salt the official R ian pf 

] = } 
testation that the government had no prior knowledge 
of the Pravda report and nevertheless accept this ex 
planation as a tacit admission that the S et government 


I 
would like now to minimize the whole affair. It was a 
foolish and disruptive move, but if the Russians rea 
want to bury the incident, their allies should do not! 
to postpone the interment. 


% 


THE POSSIBILITY OF FAVORABLE ACTION IN 
Congress on the President's five-point program is, if at 

thing, weaker than it was at the time his message was 
delivered. The Administration seems to be in process 0 
winning some concessions on the renegotiation bill. The 
Senate Finance Committee has eliminated ¢ f the 
provisions to which the President took exception—that 


exempting all standard commercial articles from renege 


tiation and that allowing court review of al! contracts 
renegotiated. It remains to be seer t will en OF 
the Senate floor and in confer tte On cost 
of-living subsidies, the Administration has suffered a 


severe defeat in the ten-to-nine vot whi 
Finance Committee favorably reported the B 
after rejecting subsidy measures by Maloney and 
Maloney’s bill would have all 
$1,500,000,000 on cost-of-living subsidies. After its re 
jection, Taft offered a compromise which would have 


made available $1,000,000,000 for food subsidies. The 


Bankhead bill is not an anti-subsidy measure. It would 








orbid subsidies to help hold down the cost of living 


t would continue special-interest subsidies to keep up 
profits « e sugar growers and the producers of 
tabli is and fats. Prospects for a decent tax 


as 


HE U.S. S. R. AND POLAND HAVE A JOINT 


in checking once and for all Germany’s aggres- 

rge to expand eastward. Both countries need a pro- 

1 period of peace to recover from their wounds 

1 to carry t the colossal tasks of reconstruction. 


have, therefore, as Louis Witold points out on 

ge 125, a common interest in reaching a permanent 

‘ttlement of their historic dispute. But such a settlement 

nust be one that the public opinion of the world will 
ratify. It cannot be an imposed settlement, for the mortar 
f force is the least durable of cements. In the light of 

such considerations we are bound to deplore the recent 
tactics of the Sovict government. The power and prestige 
of the Russian state are now unassailable; the validity 
of its claims to a large part of the disputed territory 
cannot be denied; its disgust with the conduct of the 
Polish government in exile, and the shadow Cabinet of 
militarists which largely controls that regime, is under- 


standable. Nevertheless, we believe that Moscow has 
weakened a strong case by its attempts to dictate a solu- 


tion. Surely, it | have buttressed its position if in 
reply to the latest Polish declaration it had stated that, 
since it had not been able to reestablish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the P ernment, it was willing to accept 
Anglo-American t 
irzon Line was agreed upon as the basis 


liation on the border question, pro- 
vided that the ¢ 
\f negotiation. But instead of forcing the Poles off the 

‘nce it indulged in rhetorical denunciations of their 
bad faith and rejected by implication the proffered good 

fices of the Western powers. Thus it increased the sus- 
jicion that it intends to settle the Polish question by 
installing a government of its own choice. We should 
be sorry to see the Soviets imitating our own North Af- 
fican experiments in puppetry. 


» 
IN NORTH AFRICA THE BEST-LAID PLANS OF 


mice and diplomats appear to be suffering their prover- 
bial fate. For more than three years American and Brit- 

h statesmen plotted the political elimination of General 
De Gaulle, resorting to every trick in the diplomatic 

de to discredit him, and a few tricks outside the code. 
Yet never have the General's prospects looked as bright 
as they do at this 


with Churchill 


moment. So cordial was his conference 
Marrakesh last week that Algiers is 

t the British are prepared to extend 
cr recognition to the Committce of 
Jational Liberation. The return to Washington of 


plomatic representative 








The NATION 


to the Committee, is interpreted as a preliminary move 
to obtain American agreement. Two factors stand out 

the sudden reversal of policy. First, information from 
France has convinced the Allied leaders that no alterna. 
tive group within the country has the prestige to go 
even provisionally, once the armies of liberation march 
in; and, second, if an attempt is made to foist any other 
administration upon the French people, in the name of 


expediency, civil war is inevitable, with at least local 
Communist successes practically assured. This last poss 
bility may go far, incidentally, to explain the coolness 
that has arisen between the Communists and the Co: 

mittee in Algiers. Churchill is said to have remarked 
jokingly to De Gaulle at Marrakesh: “I see you have 
now become a parliamentarian.’’ The change may lie 
with De Gaulle—or then again it may be that Churchill's 
vision has grown more acute. The point can be left to 
historians as long as the breach is healed, but this calls 
for a change of heart in Washington as well as in 
London. " 


ON APRIL 1 NEXT, BARRING SOME ACTION 
by the British government, Palestine will become for- 
bidden territory for thousands of Jews. Under the terms 
of the White Paper of 1939, the transitional five-year 
period during which 75,000 immigrants were to be 
admitted will then expire, and the Arab community will 
thenceforth be able to exercise a veto power on the entry 
of further Jewish settlers. The fact that some 30,0 
of the 75,000 permits are still to be issued affords 
hope of temporary relief but it does not affect t 
vicious principle formulated by the White Paper. T! 
principle is in total opposition to those of the Leag 
of Nations Mandate under which Britain governs Pal: 
tine and it is condemned by all sections of Jewry, Zi 
ist and non-Zionist alike. The latest proof of this fact 
offered by the memorandum presented last week to Lord 
Halifax, the British Ambassador in Washington, by the 
American Jewish Committee. This organization is not, as 
its statement made clear, an advocate of a Jewish stat 
But it insists that Palestine must be kept open as a haven 
for the Jews and that the sole criterion for Jewish immi 
gration must be the principle laid down by the Mandat 
—the economic absorptive capacity of the country. 1! 
American Jewish Committee has also reminded the Br: 
ish government that Article 15 of the Mandate prohibits 
discrimination of any kind between the inhabitants of 
Palestine, while under the White Paper discrimination is 
being practiced against Jews in the matter of land pur- 
chase as well as immigration. Prime Minister Churchill 
knows that the White Paper was a breach of faith; his 
strong condemnation of it is a matter of record. But 
while he allows a clique of reactionary colonial offi ials 
to decide the policy of his government he cannot escape 


r sponsibility. 
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HOPKINS LETTER 


A 


stTINC iy 


THE CASE OF THE 


shameful 


rT 
LiN 


ly wasted on a d 


< 


g-name cast is being 


Class B mystery. The 


heavy-handed plot revolves about 


letter from Harry Hopkins to Dr. | mphrey Lee, 
resident of Southern Methodist Universit id sup- 
osedly an aspirant to Tom Connally’s seat in the Sen- 
The letter, which falls into the hands of C. Nelson 
rkS, a McCormick Republican ind sworn en ya 
Mr. Willkie, informs Lee that Wilkie is to be the 1944 
tblican choice and promises Lec od cooperation 
that quarter.’ Sparks and Senator Langer read in 
message a conspiracy to rig the next election so that 
parties will present ‘‘internationalist’’ candidates, 
incidentally to send Texas R tical i » the 
r ar rder t f i Lanver 

gues the Senate on this diabolical plot, which |} 
rprets more fundamentally as a Br 1 attempt to 
é the outcome of the Revolutionary War. In the 
intime Hopkins, with the aid of the Department of 
ce, has exposed the letter as a forg and the 
rks-Langer crowd, in an uncomfortable position, try 
pin the crime on Harold Ickes, who, Sparks reveals, 


bors a burning grudge against his New Deal col- 


eague, Mr. Hopkins. The plot grows sicke 


roduces letters addressed to him by George N. Briggs, 
of Ickes’s aides, who, it turns out, worked with 
irks in 1940 in behalf of the ultra-reactionary Frank 
you how the mystery ends, first, 


nnett. We won't tell 


1 } 
UW » + t ‘ ved na 
wt UV C KNOW ve AliG 


secondly, because the 


is going down hill pretty fast. The solution now 


- 
ns to revolve about the genuineness of certain letters 
eged to have been addressed to Sparks by Briggs in 


which the wnter remarks, ““The forty bucks reached me. 


I am within a hundred bucks of my goal now.” 
hich, in terms of melodrama, is a far cry from a 


nspiracy by George VI to snatch back the Thirtcen 


( ionies. 


* 


CARLO TRESCA, TO HIS HONOR, WAS A 


olitical character. His assassination a year ago on Janu- 


! a political cri And there ts 


auestion in our minds that the failure of the author 


ii Wa UDC me 


to hunt down his assassin with the vigor and deter- 
; 
ination that they would devote say, to fin ing the 
» of » ral A , . Fi } Bi all 
erer OF an iti in-/imerian gangster nas po.micas 
enificance. Carlo’s overt enemies were fa ts and ne 
} : } “rh gy 
sts, local, national, and fore are still the 
ects of appeasement at home and abr We have no 
wel aff cessed that tte tc thi tnt aes —e 
4 of course, that this 1s the reason why MS assassin 


fascist be 

York City, 
we have a right to be suspicious, and the burden of 
but 


with administering the American 


has not been caught. But when an ant: can 


x7 


lled with impunity in the middle of Ne 


the offx 


ials charged 
that 


oof rests not on us on 


nistice Carlo 


: — : ” 
fought so hard to make real. 
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head of this was and is Nelso 


D. Rockefeller, Jr., the domi 
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Lati Air Line be discontinued were of no avail. Here 


m one wonders why Nelson Rockefeller could not 

P QO 1 + » hy nfl . th his fathe 
if | tO | nis innhuence With Nis rawer, 
dominant figure in Standard of New Jersey, to end 
form of 1 to the Axis. Similar questions were 
i i about Rovensky after the Catavi massacre in Bo- 


> ! } 


i, for Rovensky was a director of the Patino enter- 


lose to the Bolivian tin magnate. 


‘he , ? ] renly mm ly r rer ? r+} 
he jesuiti reply commonly given in “off-the- 


xord”’ discussions with such people is that as govern- 


i 

must divorce themselves from their 

ivate interests. But anyone who knows Washington 
| 


knows how profitably public office and private interest 
are mingled in the case of many dollar-a-year and other 
war-time officials. We make no such accusation against 
Rockefeller and Rovensky. We ask only that occasionally 
private influence be used for the government rather than 
against it. We find hard to stomach, and we should 
think Nelson Rockefeller would, too, a situation in which 
the left hand of the Rockefeller family is engaged in 
helping to fight the Axis while its right hand is accused 
of helping the Axis. The final piquant touch of the Chase 
Bank diamond story is that the bank has asked for a post- 


| } 


ponement of trial t 1 


» | . + , mrect 
ecause itS Key WICTNeSS, a VICe-f yh 
I 


: . a 
dent, is in Spain doing preclusive buying for the Foreign 


Economic Administration, a post to which he was as- 
signed under the old Board of Economic Warfare. This 
vice-president was in charge of the exchange transactions 


*f which the government complains 


Franco in Modern Dress 


N RECENT weeks, unfortunately, we have seen too 
much uncoordinated thinking among the United Na- 
tions for anyone to be surprised by the contradictions 


and absurdities of which they have been guilty in regard 
to Spain. In one issue of the New York Times (Jan- 
uaty 20) we read a statement, on the first page, by 
British Foreign Secretary Eden, protesting the unneutral 
ussistance still being rendered by Franco to Hitler in his 

if against Russia; and on an inside page, eulogies by 
Harold Denny of the triumphs recently achieved by the 
Allies in Madrid. 

The American reader must make his choice. He can 
hase his conclusions upon the categorical statement of 
he Soviet Embassy on which we commented last week, 
id on the energetic warning of the British Foreign 


tary. Or he can take Mr. Denny as his guide. For 


rt ‘do not accept Mr. Denny. On the contrary, 
we believe that | ries of articles could well compete 
ith the declarations of Archbishop Spellman as the 
rrossest misinformation pul lished since the end of the 


ypanish War 


The Times correspondent supports the view that a 


The NATION 


subtle and inspired diplomacy has won Franco over to 
the United Nations with four, for him decisive, pieces 
of evidence: (1) General Franco's speech on the day of 
the Epiphany (January 6), praising the Yugoslav guer 
rillas and hinting that should Hitler try to halt Spain's 
evolution toward liberalism, Franco would become 
second Tito. (2) A new influx of German agents int 
Spain to save a situation which has turned against the 
Axis. (3) The increasing power of Foreign Minis 
Jordana, whom certain Allied circles might use as a 
Spanish Badoglio should the hopes placed in a liber 
Franco prove exaggerated. (4) The progress of Allied 
propaganda as against the bankruptcy of German prop 
ganda, whose chief in Madrid, Lazar, has been shoved 
into a corner. 

Every one of these great discoveries amounts to ex- 
actly zero. The only real discovery was made several 
weeks ago: that Franco, encouraged by the Allies’ « 
fidence in his final conversion, has decided to play t! 
pro-Allied liberal while praying in his heart for a con- 
trary turn in the war. Mr. Denny's attempts to prove 
that this shift is the result not of military development 
but of the far-sighted policy of appeasement applied by 
long-suffering State Department and the British Forei 
Office is ridiculous, though it is not unprecedented 
Happily, there is little danger that the imminent inv 
sion from the west will suffer a disastrous set-back. But 


1 
rye 


should that eventuality arise, Franco’s reactions will 
interesting to watch. 

The speech of the Epiphany is full of “libera! 
phrases, but more convincing would be the withdrawal 
the Spanish legionnaires who, according to the Sovict 
Embassy communiqué, are still fighting on one of the 
sectors of the Volkhov front. 

General Jordana may seem strong and promising t 
those who are counting on him to bring Don Juan t 
the Spanish throne and to create a moderate regime i 
Spain after the war. In reality, every elder officer of the 
Spanish army can inform Mr. Denny that Jordana is 
considered one of the weakest of the generals who sur- 
round the Dictator. 

In Madrid, the Chief of German propaganda, Lazar 
may have been advised to keep in the shadows for 
while, but Spanish broadcasts to Latin America still 
show his inimitable style. 

No one denies that the prospect of a Hitler defeat 
has obliged Franco to try to improve his position wit! 
the United Nations and, without too greatly annoying 
the Germans who still infest Spain, to prepare for a qui 
last-moment leap onto the Allied caboose. He must adopt 
the guise of a liberal in order to win the confidence ot 
Western diplomats and people like Mr. Denny. But did 
the distinguished Times correspondent expect Franco t 
welcome him wearing the Iron Cross, and with “Meio 


Ips open on his desk? 
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Fotich Should Resign 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


HE long narrative in the Political War section this 
week is described by its author as “the ry of a 
vernment that has been overthrown but pretends not 


But Mr. Raditsa’s account of his progrcs- 


pro; 
e disillusionment as press chief in the Yugoslav In- 
formation Service is also the story of a man with a 


iat ant } “ ' +] a 
itical conscience. In days like these, when the very 


af +} ,. na 7 f 
tcome or the war depends upon th Wilingnes or 
s 4 

rnmM ; 7 ] _ > ler } On < 
vernment officials to make clear-cut decisions, such a 


ry 1s encouraging. Neither in high nor in low places 


i 
’ } 
ty me hee / , er 10 f ¢ 
ve we been favored with enough ey ( $ 
é 
} 1: = : 
+ ’ “4 _ + +e, 
articular kind of inteority 
a | o¢ f a} 2 eae oS Poe bo tn Rie r> 
The p< icy OF the woria 38 peing 1 in rge Palit 
) f P » I Lales 
i sv m¢c 4 y4 Ait bia rf oni 4 a? ‘ i) > * y 
ft ' } a r ; ‘ ‘ rT 
< est ni S Viti} Ou ¢ LOSE ofr 
, ’ . - , 
the re si to fig We 1\ 1 their 
rs ( i VM 57 { TT r s con- 
£ 4} sentticnea. enae aman the A. é . »} 
yi v SSF A i= i 4 & 4 ‘ } A ia 
I 
] fF +} nit f + ’ for 
fipi Ss OF UX INIMNIMUeE Capacily Ol } Cl 
. . ' 
me eat ,4 ban . ‘ tLe +? ret 
nedadiate advantave or wnat lOokK i © jf LO § u 
é i 
, 
y Vi r + bet 
es. Yugoslavia f is an } 
Tie ] ¢ ‘ —_— 1 > } 
{ tum an ( ervai 1 Wi 1 nay 1ed 
’ ’ -~ = , 
P a ee ‘ 
if Oi | i ii Cz OO. ili€ VCS i ies tne 
} ) T x 
gy, uncooradinatl f is } 
' . is 
t conc!iusive n trated t f ¢ 
nding upon political elements whi esent the 
I I 
terect« noriwor il r } >| f 4 limite 1 wioling ) < 
erests, mational and social, OF a immitea ! it iss. 
Ine ry ste | ' rn Le - AAG) 
One cannot help feeling some sympathy for M1 \- 
I ! 


h and the government of King Peter. Never did 


- _ ~ — eilles & '* . ~ . = 
regime fit more neatly into the concept of | imism 


nal — sen nad he the h:-ahece 
onalism encouraved Db ie highest 


517) ] ) 
thorities in Whitehall and the State Department. The 
earthly trouble with them was that they couldn’t 


tal Ina: FF pwentec not +1 inter ; 5» 4 “nannlar” 

ai logic OF eve;nts, not any ncet n a popula 
rising or a democratic government in Yugoslavia, 

it forced the Western powers to switch their affections 
from the Royal Government tn E to Ti1to’s forces. The 
vailovich guerrillas were not fighting the Germans; 

i 

Partisans were. Russian sunpo: 1 gone to Tito 
from the time his battalions were formed, partly, one 


he Soviet Urs ion. But 


red a close relationship with t 
Stalin’s readiness to back any elements that offer real 
resistance to Hitler is well known: if the army of Mihail- 
ovich had heen useful, it would have been used. 


4 


} 


But the British and Americans were slow to see that 
only a movement from which the ordinary people could 
hope for a better future offered a basis for genuine 
resistance. Why should they see it in Yugoslavia when 


the fact had escaped them everywhere else? They stuck 








thrust upon nem Che Nec f support i 


while one must sympathize h the old-st 5 
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We are very pleased to have the opportunity « 
lishing Mr. Raditsa’s illuminating document. He has 1 
only given up his position, but has risked his carcer, t 
tell the truth about the government served. If m 
of the key men among Yugoslavia’ ruling group car 
as he does for the honor of r country and for its 
future as a democratic, unified state, the bitter internal 
struggle that today divides it might never have taker 
place. And if, in our ruling group, more people recog 
nized the strategic necessity of working with the demo 
cratic elements in every occupied country, the diplomati 
decision now facing the State Department would have 
been made long ago. Mr. Raditsa’s story is a lesson 


in the elements of politi al warfare. 
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[This story, part of a much longer account of Afr. 
"4aditsa’s experiences, was organized and prepared for 
f > i f F / 


publication by Robert Bendiner. | 


HIS is the story of a government that has bee 
overthrown but pretends not to know it, a gov 
‘rnment without a country. Only incidentally is i 
the story of my modest connection with that regime, a 
ction which was important chiefly because it en- 
abled me to observe at first hand the workings of the 
ul Yugoslav government 
On the shameful day of March 25, 1941, I was in 
ishington as chief of the press service of the Yugo- 
legation—now an embassy—a post I had assumed 
40. When news reached us that the Belgrade gov- 
ment had signed the infamous Tripartite Pact with 
of us in W nihinaiaie were 
ly to resign in a body. But two days later, before 
had had time to get our bearings, the collaboration- 
yovernment of Premier Cvetkovich was overthrown, 
snd within ten days Nazi bombers were raining devasta- 
1 on Yugoslav cities. A blow had been struck whicl 
time would show, was destined to remake com- 
olete ly the nation of the Southern Slav 
he attempt of the Cvetkovich government to drag 
igoslavia into the New Order, shocking as tt was, 
id not been unexpecte 1. Events were movit 1g rapidly 
I had just been 


jat direction in the spring of 1940. 


press chief in Belgrade and was about 
ike over my duties at the time of the French collapse. 


iderstand that my 


, ointed foreign 


sefore I could do so I was given to 
ippointment had been protested * nee Ministers 
bentrop and Ciano because of anti-fascist senti- 
its I had expressed at Geneva. Ciano even threatened 
withdraw Italian newspapermen from Belgrade if I 
was not removed. In an audience with Prince Paul I was 
isked by the Regent not to press the matter, and my 
assignment to Washington was suggested. In this repu- 
ition of his own appointment under pressure from 
Axis I saw the first of a series of larger and larger 
essions, which were in the end to bring the Regent 
© complete capitulation. It was dark in Prince Paul's 
study when I left him late in the afternoon, and I came 
»way with the gloomy conviction that the man had lost 
‘tt only what courage he had possessed but the will to 
resist. Yugoslavia, he clearly felt, could consider itself 
fortunate not be drawn into the war even if peace 
were purchased at the price of slavery to Germany. 


At the same time I knew that the Regent’s defeatism 
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was not shared the average Yugoslav. There was a 
widespread conviction among the people that because 
the Soviet Union was not yet involved, the war some- 
how had not really got under way. Only a small minority, 

luding the rulers of the country, felt that Germany's 
victory was assured and were prepared to accept Hitler's 
rule over the whole of Europe. I was convinced of this 
rulf that separated the government from the country, 
and so was my wife, who upon our arrival in the United 
States on October 23, 1940, said to reporters: “If Ger- 
many tries to make a protectorate out of Yugoslavia, then 
Yugoslavia will fight, because we know what German 
protection really means.” 

This statement, far from eliciting enthusiastic sup- 
port from our legation in Washington, brought me for 
the first time into conflict with Minister, now Ambassa 
dor, Constantin Fotich. No sooner had we reached ou: 
hotel in New York than the telephone rang and a glaci 
voice from Washington ordered us to give out no mor 
public statements on Yugoslavia that might embarrass 
the government in its dealings with the Axis. 

“A TIME OF SEPARATION” 

When I arrived in Washington I reported at once to 
Fotich. I told him how tense the situation appeared t 
be in the country and predicted that a showdown with 

> Axis would come in the spring of 1941. I even took 
the liberty of adding my impression that Foreign Min 
ister Cincar-Markovich would eventually be ta? as a 
tool in the hands of the Germans, that Prince Paul was 
losing his grip on the situation, and that our hope lay in 

e people, in whom we should have complete faith. 

None of these sentiments proved in the least palatable 
to the Minister, and I should have known as much 

I had first come in contact with Mr. Fotich in Geneva 
where the phrase most frequently applied to him was 

: ine et fourbe. Belonging to the charchija, Serbia's 

ie ruling oligarchy, he had little sympathy with the 
S Serb-Cooat agreement of 1939, which for the first time 
granted the Croats a real measure of autonomy. He had 
even less consciousness of the widening gulf between the 
tiny ruling group and the mass of the Yugoslav people, 
or of the deep resentment that existed in the country 
toward the government itself, particularly the Foreign 
Office, which was widely regarded as a sort of fifth 
column within the administration. 

The surrender to the Axis—which was precisely what 
the Tripartite Pact signed at Vienna amounted to 


ait 


should have served to embarrass Serb chauvinism, since 
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agreement was clearly well as ] r ev Fotic ] COAUCG NOt uNnderTstand AIS Cioos- 
aul, Foreign Minister ng this moment, when no than ever in our } ry 
Minister Cvetkovich. In we needed unity, lave me intormed that separation 


aking the trio h i@ advice and sup- Oo: 
port of the army command, and it is worth noting that I was soon to learn what | to 
of the roughty three hundred generals in the Yugoslav understand that his aide was speah it 
army fewer than ten were Croats. From the immediate alone but for the dominant cli voverr 
political consequences of their act the Serb Ghauvinists ment which was soon to go int | S ‘ 
were saved by the overthrow of the regime, which oc- ists had a threefold objectis » cleat 
curred two days later. themselves of responsibility he 4 ; r 
The government of General Simovich, set up on which in twe \ ey 
March 27 to repudiate the linking of Yugoslavia to the sought to realize their dream rap) ( 
Axis, was closer to a popular regime than the country concept of Yugoslavia in favor of G rbia 
iad ever enjoyed. It constituted a genuine national coali- from which Croatia and Slovenia \ 1 | led « 
representing all parties, and although it included in which they would be subordinated. Th 
nbers whose extremely rea Marv records expx sed to keep tight control over the 
em to popular listrust, it ¥ nevertheless a rem would inevitably emerge in tl ir ‘ 
effort in the directs Yugoslav unit invader, and which if uncheck ould seri 
Unfortunately the diehard Serb chauvinists, particu- the corrupt economy that spelled s , 
ly those who operated in Washington, did not view handful of Serbian families. In { ef of 
ers 1n thi From the the new government the Yugoslay government in ¢ t ( 1 
K POWET, the atmosphere in the legation £TCW steadily those of its W isHingron repr¢res t Ome 
more strained. Some of us hoped that the country’s im- program is plainly discernible vad at ‘ f 
\inent involvement in the war would at last compel the tunity to watch it in operation. 
nity so desperately needed. But the reverse proved tru “BLAME THE ¢ 
ine Ministe r and a the S« ri in ¢ \ s not on From the dev station and horror that brought 
sme markedlv reser toward t} Croat colleagus to Yugoslavia there rose the Dp tates 
t dis ed un t rd t \ and Quislings, Division was naturally a German policy 
onception of a Yugoslav nation. just as it was unnaturally a policy the Greater Ser 
Now that the ‘revolution’ bad oc seemed bians. The country was dismembere: heory at least 
» be taking all the cred:t for st, whi t le time and among its seven Axis-organized 3 ants the most 
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important were a puppet Croatia under Ante Pavelich 
and a puppet Serbia under the nominal rule of General 
Milan Nedich. It would have been an obvious act of 
statesmanship on the part of all anti-Axis Yugoslavs to 
condemn the traitors in both camps and to forge a unity 
yf all nationals for the purpose of repelling the invader. 


r 


s task was ultimately to be fulfilled by the Partisans, 


but until their emergence the Serbs—at least some of the 

lers in exile—seemed bent on outdoing even th 
Germans in their effort to widen the gap between them- 
seives and the Croats. 


| 
2 


In the first place, certain high Serb officials, while 


htly excoriating the criminal Pavelich and his fascist 


tachi movement, were loath to condemn their own 


General Nedich. In their eyes he could not be a traitor 
because he was a Serb. The government in exile itself 
iad unearthed a revealing memorandum which Nedich 
1ad submitted to Prince Paul before his dismissal as 
Minister of War on November 1, 1940. The memoran- 
jum proposed that the Yugoslavs occupy Salonika jointly 
with the Germans at the moment when the Greeks were 
engaged in a desperate struggle with the Italians. Under 
this great Serb patriot a large section of the Chetniks, 
famous Serbian guerrilla fighters, were placed at the dis- 
wosal of the enemy. They were installed in the same Bel- 
grade building that houses the Gestapo. From these joint 

-adquarters, once the Yugoslav Ministry of Justice, the 
Chetnik flag today floats side by side with the swastika. 
invasion 


vertheless, two weeks after the German i 


when Nedich's treason was out in the open, the Yugo- 
slay Minister in Washington felt called upon to write 
o the New York Times in defense of the Nazi puppet, 
who happens to be Fotich’s cousin. “The Minister of 
General Nedich,” he said, “was a true exponent of 
utional spirit and tradition.” 
From this moment on, my work at the legation be- 
ume progressively paralyzed. It was one of my duties to 
edit the official bulletin, and I soon discovered that every 
reference to Nedich as a “puppet’’ or a “traitor’’ was 
strictly censored by Fotich, even when the words were 
ted from the American press. As late as Septem- 
ber 18, 1941, I was forced to publish a communiqué to 
the effect that “news concerning the ‘government’ of 
neral Nedich, who is called Marshal, is false propa- 
ganda shrewdly spread by the Nazis in order to mis- 
represent the true state of affairs. Nothing has been 
inged in Belgrade, where the occupation authorities 
nue to rule exclusively. General Nedich and other 
ls of departments are merely executives of the 


ying authority.” As though that were not bad 


At the same time a gigantic campaign was in the mak- 
to throw the entire blame for the defeat on the 
Croats, as well as to hold them responsible for deepening 


hemselves and the Serbs. The search 


the gulf between ¢ 
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for a scapegoat began simultaneously with the flight 
the government. As soon as the leaders of the regime 
reached Athens an official communiqué was prepared 
placing all responsibility for the collapse on the Croats 
Fortunately this pronouncement was withheld on the pro- 
test of a few democratic Serbian members, particularly 
Sava Kosanovich, Minister of Supply. In private, how: 
ever, there was no restraint. 
The truth of the matter is that, both politically a: 

militarily, all but the avowed fascist elements in the Croat 


population had clearly demonstrated their solidarity with 
the new Yugoslav government. On April 3, when th 
Germans had whipped to a frenzy their efforts to sp 
the country, we received at the legation the following 
cable from Foreign Minister Nincich in Belgrade: 


In connection with false reports which have been 
listributed during the past few days over the radio and 
through newspapers abroad concerning alleged disagree- 
ments between the authorities and the leaders of the 

Croat Peasant Party, I wish to state for your information 

ind use: (1) Two important conferences were held yes- 

erday in Zagreb by the leaders of the Croatian Peasant 

Party. The outcome of these conferences is that Croats 

and Serbs remain united whether at peace or at war, 

(2) Dr. Koshutich, vice-president of the Croatian Party, 

has reached a complete agreement with the Prime Min- 

ister, General Simovich, on all questions. Dr. Machek 

arrives in Belgrade tomorrow evening. 
This was by no means the first time that Machek had 
demonstrated his loyalty to Yugoslavia and his enmity 
for the Axis powers. Nor was it to be the last. Reject- 
ing exile, he said to a group of associates: “I am go- 
ing to stay with my people and share their fate. I can 
die only once. You must continue to collaborate inside 
the Yugoslav government in exile and with our great 
allies. I shall never disavow you.” 

Again and again in the months that followed, Machek 
was offered power if only he would collaborate with the 
invader. Again and again he refused. He has been in and 
out of prisons and concentration camps for two years 
and would surely have been killed but for the extraor- 
dinary hold he has on the Croatian people. This is the 
man whom irresponsible Serb elements have branded as 
a traitor to Yugoslavia. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that while demo- 
cratic Croats were thus aligning themselves with the 
regime, some pan-Serb ministers of the government, 
reconstructed though it was, were still desperately trying 
to come to terms with the Axis powers. On taking office 
the government had declared its determination to abide 
by the terms of the Vienna Tripartite Pact, as long as 
they did “not impair our vital interests.”’ Foreign Min- 
ister Nincich was all set to fly to Berlin for further talks, 
and Vice-Premier Slobodan Jovanovich to undertake a 


similar mission to Rome. 
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As for the military aspect of the picture, the first de- 


isive breaks in the Yugoslav front occurred not in 


Croatia but at Kashanik Pass and at Skoplje in southern 

Serbia, where General Nedich was in command. It was 
here that the break-through occurred which was to lose 

war. It is true that the army of the north was dis- 

lved, on April 9 and 10, at the frontier of Croatia, 

t this disastrous step was taken on the orders of 

Serbian generals. The General Staff had capitulated with- 
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the knowledge of the Cabinet, as Jovanovich was 
r to contirm. The Prime Minister himself had given 


Tnatial 


nforming 


order to General Kalafatovich without i 1g 


colleagues. 
These facts are a matter of record, but they did not 
rofessional promoters of Greater Serbia from 
rying on. In the summer of 1941 a of Serb 

ho had escaped from Belgrade arrived in Wash- 
of 
vide that the mi 


al 
hen 
‘ } 
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delegation 


mais 
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wife General Simovich. They spread 


tory far and litary collapse of the 
touted Serbian army in twelve days had been 
The General 


echt about by 
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of Cabinet unwittingly revealed the real [ 
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Croatian treachery 's 
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a could be restored only under Serb hegemony. 


this wholesale slander when he remarked tha 
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Propaganda against the Croats demanded something 
re solid than these thin allegations, however, and 


It came 


mething more solid was soon made available. 
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ion of two such utterly different con- 


and “Ustachi.’ 

of the massacre reached the legation in 

in the form of a lengthy memorandum 

ssed to General Dénkelmann, commander-in-chief 
he German occupation forces in Serbia, by Valerian, 


x Bishop of Bu lim. Ostensibly the document 


»’Donkelmann to stop the slaughter, but 


' purpose it . { ' ‘7 ] 


pon by the government in exile, then in London, as a 


riginal Was immedilacely Sel 1 


perfect weapon for anti-Croatian propagan 1a. Professor 


Seton-Watson condemned the report as a ‘‘tendencious 


document’ designed to lead the reader “‘to the conclu- 


sion that an unbridgeable gulf of blood must henceforth 


separate Serbs and Croats and render impossible the 
revival of Yugoslavia.” 

This viciously distorted memorandum was forwarded 
to Mr. Fotich by 
don government, it should be noted, had never felt 


Prime Minister Simovich. The Lon 
called upon to publicize the sufferings of the Croats and 
the Slovenes at the hands of the Axis and its puppets, 
or the slaughter of anti-Axis Serbs by General Nedich 
When I read the document I communicated at once to 
Mr. Fotich my conviction that this was a device whereby 
the Axis hoped to divide Serbs and Croats forever and 
make the resurrection of Yugoslavia impossible. I sug- 
gested that the memorandum should be published in our 
official bulletin provided it was set in its true perspec- 
tive and accompanied by the fullest explanation and by 
a sincere effort to find in the enormous suffering of inno- 
cent people, both Serb and Croat, a new element on 
which to build the unity of the nation. 
rically refused. Yugoslavia, he said, was 
r important; after what had happened it would 
never be 1 t. But he did not resign as Yugoslav 
ambassador. The document was to be used, Fotich made 
promote but to prevent a restoration of 
Yugoslavia. The Serbs, he said, had now not only been 
betrayed by the Croats but slaughtered by them as well. 


} 
t 


The sufferings of the Yugoslav people were to be used 


for the building of Serb dominance and the destruction 


sition in its entirety 
As ‘rb and as an individual, Mr. Fotich is of 
1 to his own political views. But he is in 
t in the capacity of a private citizen or 


randist; he is here as ambassador of the 
ition. He is paid out of the national treasury 


to represent the interests of all the peoples of Yugo- 


slavia—Croats and Slovenes as well as Serbs. Yet he has 


not once risen to defend the Croats against the violent 


campaign of abuse which has been waged against them 


by Serb and Serb American elements in this country 


vhose one preat aim is to prevent the restoration of the 


nation which Fotich Upp sedly represents 


' ' 


lot only has the Ambassador never repudiated the 


slandering of 
aid and encou 
position delil 
constituent parts of his nation; and he has ca 
these activities in a country which has granted 
courtesies and immunities of diplomacy. 

For his purposes Fotich found a ready-made wea 
in the Amerikanski Srbobran, 


A 


a daily newspaper | 
lished in Pittsburgh, with a weekly English edition 
the Serb National Federation. It was to this Serb org 

Fotich chose to send the notorious Dénkelm 

memorandum, unaccompanied by the slightest suggest 
that it be presented in proper perspective, that its gr 
exaggerations and their purpose be pointed out, 
that care be taken to emphasize the distinction bety 
Croat and Ustachi. On the contrary, Fotich unhesitatin 
gave the signal for an unbridled campaign to divide | 
country. 

Incensed by Fotich’s conduct, Sava Kosanovich, a Se 
and a Minister of State, addressed in March, 1942 
blistering note to the government in London. S 
excerpts follow: 

Yugoslav diplomats with sadistic pleasure are making 
the most harmful use of this tragedy [the Croati 
massacre } In North America, for instance, M 
Fotich, on November 2, 1941, in the Yugoslav legati 
personally delivered to the secretary of the Srbobrar 
copy of this memorandum . lemanding that 


published “because that is mecessary for the gov 
ment.’ I have in my hand a paper marked “Confident 


AT 


1 ) 
Number S50¢ 


sent to the Srbodran in order to launch the most re; 


i 


’ which Fotich ort 


’ 


? TON 
October 3, | +] 


sive campaign against the Croats, the government 
Yugoslavia. This campaign could not possibly have be 
better conceived from their own point of view by Hit! 
Mussolini, and the Hapsburgs. The arguments inevit 
arising out of this tragedy have been augmented by t! 
addition of outrageous material and interpretations 
directed against the whole concept of Yugoslavia, and, 
what is worse, offered as the views prevailing in the 
Cabinet. 

Let me say in conclusion that for many months ma- 
terial most harmful to the cause of Yugoslavia has been 
published in the Srbobran. Through this newspaper th 
Serbian National Defense is being organized for th 
creation of a Serbia as against Yugoslavia, against the 
Croats, and against the Slovenes. This campaign was 
undertaken by the Srbobran at the direct instigation of 
Envoy Fotich and with his assistance. 

As soon as it is indicated that the government in 
London does not approve of what the Srbobran is do- 
ing, such writings will lose all their appeal. I can 
assure you, in fact, that they will stop altogether. 
Had Fotich even once during these past six months de- 
manded on behalf of the government in London that 
this campaign cease, it would immediately have beea 
discontinued, but he has not seen fit to do so. 


{Continued on page 138} 
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require another man to fight with those weapons. 
nk | ving labor and its leaders a warning 
y must heed if they are prepared, as I believe most 
them are to put long ranve cons derations invo!vine 
: ; 
future of free government in America ahead of 
; ¢ : . ; . 1? ? } 
{ if] f10n or id\ NtALE Fr mM ali I< in § >and r 
f lenty of evidence for the Secretary’s statement 
‘ ? 1 | 7 + : : 
t the Ind tria unrest ind lack OF sense ¢ itriorK 
nsil a’ it 1 t tas aroused a strong feeling 
esentment nd injustice among the men of the 
? . , - 1 
forces. There was tone of statesman-like ap- 
1d not of threat in his warning: “J 1eve jt 1s 
iraous to Delittle tne elfect such a situation 
} - . ! >? lf } ” 
i ave UPON ultimate weifare of our Gdemox< racy 
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rid that t war “is not almost over,” that 
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have just le are fully supported by that report, as they 

P} 
are by every Congressional committee which has looked 
if t] ver situation. “Pr p r handling of man- 
power, th Baruch report said, “has been made impos- 
sible by the f ire of government agencies to work as a 
team with a clearly defined program.” One of Baruch’s 
wincipal recommendations was that “all necessary air- 


7 
t 
crart wt r} CI on the West ( oast l¢ finitely be assufre d of 


deferment ) that war production is not jeopardized 
by disruptive drawing of workers into the army.” And 
Baruch, it must be remembered, is a man who has usually 


taken the side of the military as against the civilian agen- 
cies in the controversies between them in this war. 


Just how far the Secretary's statement falls short of 


providing the true picture may be seen if one goes on 
to read Barucl liscussion of labor hoarding. For side 
by , } t o! irrep iceab] s] if] 1 lab r 
Bar ) labor being hoarded or poorly 
ut 1 | } \\ Coast but ll th toh 
th ] 1 uling cost plus mx 1 ri 
contract lit for these rest juarely on 
uf The point is not the use of 
th id t for them 
i | noint is that. havi ide ft : 
it j y pr f t te that they are 
n As B said is time not ly to focus 
on | | r 15 nts of t sroduction dollar that 
pr ; ' + | Qs ) r > ce rs 
of th nd rf ted by « This is 
of f tt mon but labor 
H ‘ it the | t of the national-service 
rol . 1 controllir ) labor 
utiliza bye ; of what the 
B t wl t said man cr problems 
“Ca t 1 | thin! r solely t¢ ; of Jabor 
trols. ¢ ( luction is equally important.’ 
i 

What f t of all, a central 1 and coordi- 
nated control in Washington of production, procure- 
ment, and man-power so that consistent and understand- 
ib! lit can | n to the local s which 
f ijor part in any total mobilization. To 
his t eaucracy and Byrnes have been 
sti 1. What is needed, secondly, is a Jabor 
n t works ¢ cil in the plant, from which 

a! 1 1 the detailed information nec 
for effect ection of labor utilization. Th 
au rally speaking, dislikes both 
la t t s and anythin that smacks 
of interf with the sacred prerogatives of manage- 
ment, tf lod that of wasting labor Without st DS of 
this kind, national service would serve only to embitter 


labor by adding compulsion to confusion, 


The NATION 


HE NEWS FROM GERMANY changes from d 
day, and the hope of an early restoration of | | 
order and the development of a stable government is s 
dim. . . . The whole situation is the more disturbing beca 
of the near approach of the peace conference, and the 
parent disposition of France and England, not to mer 
other countries, to insist upon heavy indemnities and t! 


imposition of a long period of tutelage.—jJanuary 4, 1919 


WE ASK THAT THE GOVERNMENT of the United 
States bring pressure to bear upon the Allies to abandon 
their present policy in Russia and secure, under threat 
need be, of complete dissociation from their plans, the w 
drawal of all Allied troops We ask that representatives 
the Soviet government be admitted to the peace conferer 
We ask the prompt dispatch, in cooperation with the So 
government, of food and clothing and necessary ind 

and agricultural machinery We ask these things for 
Russian Revolution and the starving people of Russia; 
even more we ask these things in order that the | 
States may for its own sake share in righting an intole 
wrong.—january 4, 1919. 

TO THE EDITOR OF The Nation: Sir: For some tin 
have looked forward to the arrival of your paper each w 
with real pleasure, but you are getting too Bolshevik fo 
My family arrived in Philadelphia with William Pen: 
has been here ever since You will do me a favor 
canceling my subscription to The Nation as soon as po 


—M. M. S., January 4, 1919. 


IF THE POLICY which M. Clemenceau has champi 
and by which he has declared that he intends 


guided if he is permitted to represent France at the pea 
conference prevails, the conference which is about to meet 


, 1¢ 


will be only another Congress of Vienna,—January 11, 1919 


LITERARY NOTE: An eyewitness’s account of the Russian 
Revolution is soon to be published by Boni and Liveright 
in John Reed's “Ten Days That Shook the World.”— 
January 11, 1919 


TO LAY THE BLAME for unemployment, both actual and 
threatened, on the public authorities has become a commotr 


practice.- January 18, 1919. 


ONE OF THE SOREST SPOTS in a world still full ot 
wounds is the seaport town of Fiume. Out of all proportion 
to its size or general importance Fiume has managed to 
center upon itself the troubled attention of the diplomats of 
the world . The Italian Cabinet is in the hands of the 
most complete irreconcilables. . . . The Yugoslavs show aa 
equal determination to attain their “ancient rights.”— 


January 25, 1919. 


25 Years Agoin “The Nation” 
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A Settlement for Poland 


BY LOUIS WITOLD 


FOG of prejudice envelops the Russo-Polish 
issue on all sides. And yet the essential facts 

are not difficult to state. The two parties to the dis 
ute have much in common. Both desire to get the Ger- 
ins quickly out of Poland and to have their general 


ffs act in harmony. Indeed, the loyalist Polish under- 
nd movement must either work with the advancing 
viet forces or be disarmed by them: it cannot stay 
ral in a battle zone. The U. S. S. R. needs a speedy 
tlement, and so does the Polish government in exile, 
h is anxious to prevent the emergence of a rival 
inistration when th > Soviet i\ ce reacnes po 
nter within Poland 
Both peop! ire detern ! to prevent reemergence 
the war of the German mulitary menace. By accept- 
the Soviet of to support the transfer toa “ 12 
1 in lepende li P land of most oi | st Pr ia 1 OF 
Silesia up to the Oder, Poland vw ould become d ident 
Russian assistance, but it would gain a R n 
nent replacing the perennial menace « Russe 
nan anti-Polish deal u h was ¢ un } in 
). The transfer of territory would also help Pol d 
ve its main domestic problem—by absorbing 1n 
! in 1 trial lev iopment id 1new sett t l 
¢ north tne fr ss of its lan les or [I rly i Ss, 
A negotiated settlement of the border dist ulong 
} i 
lines proj ed by Russia would largely legalize the 
viet Union’s seizure of land and people in 1939 and 
{0. Poland would be strengthened both east 1 west 
bringing all Px within its borders, provided it ob 
ta ned Lwow and the natural resources of Gal 1a, if 
luding oil. This would of course necessitate an agrt ed 


st transfer of populations. 

Both the U. S. S. R. and Poland want freedom from 
ear and from want. Both face a tremendous job of 

onstruction. Soviet soldiers are likely to demand for 
heir families the standards they themselves enjoyed dur- 
in contro! of 
h 


ng the war. Polish peasants, once they ar 
heir government at home, will refuse to endure mux 
onger their life of unremitting poverty The two coun- 
ries grimly realize that no freedom can be enjoyed if 
war is to break out soon again. They are equally in need 
f peaceful intercourse and trade with foreign lands. 
The Soviet Union is as nearly self-sufficient as a preat 
power can be: yet it cannot reconstruct its shattered 
conomy without some ten billion dollars’ worth of im- 


ports from the United States, in addition to lesser pur- 


chases from other countries. For Poland. whose welfare 
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its national econom is to e fz ped raiiroacs 
ohrwya ’ ; vty Lit . 
high ays, and airways repu wCOTG ngly. B t like 


Poland. it can renounce neither its trade with other land 


| < weet 


nor 1ts close ti lization. A unitec 


Europe would suit Czechoslovakia best, but having bee: 


a victim of power politics in 1938, it intends to become 


“a 


t beneficiary power politics regain control afte 
1944. 
Can Poland do 


? Poland fought both Russ 





and Germany, depending exclusively on the \ t for 
support. The entry of Russian troops into Warsaw can- 
aot but evoke memories of the past, of Imperial armies 

re 1915 and of Communist forces in 1920. Hence 
{ suspicion which pervades all parties behind the 
government in exile.\Premier Mikolajczyk is a coopera- 
tive-minded, well-to-do farmer-politician from Poznania, 


I 
sharing Benes’s hatred of Germany and his readiness to 
come to terms with Russia. His People’s Party has a large 
following of farmers and is led by right-wingers sym- 
pathizing with the “green international.” * But it includes 
very advanced peasant youth and claims to defend both 
cich and landless peasants as a class distinct from the 
squirearchy which for centuries ruled Poland. The 
Polish Socialist Party, with its tradition of opposition to 
the Czars, is essentially led by a romantic intelligentsia 
in control of pre-war trade unions and social-security 
machinery; intransigent on the issue of full national 
independence and passionately hostile to communism, it 
is influential throughout the country and shares with 
Mikolajczyk the control of the government machinery 
To the extent indicated, the government in exile is a 
coalition of “peasants and workers.” 

But power in Poland before 1940 was in the hands of 
a military clique. At no time was power exercised in 
the interests of peasants or workers. The middleclass was 
ruined by the Russian Revolution, the collapse of Austria, 
and the post-war inflation. The landed gentry lost it 
capital and most of its estates. Another fifteen years 
would have seen the disappearance of all land available 
for distribution. Deprived of its economic foundation, 
the gentry swarmed into the army as officers and seized 
power on behalf of Pilsudski. After Pilsudski’s death 
their rule was legalized by an authoritarian constitution 
which is still in force. During the two or three years pre- 
ceding the war a mass movement of protest was gaining 
in strength; municipal elections were won by the So- 
cialist and Peasant parties, but power continued to be 
shared by the President—responsible, in terms of the 
constitution, only to God and history—and the com- 
mander of the army, Marshal Rydz-Smigly. They, to- 
gether with Forcign Minister Beck, were “the govern- 
ment,’ dreaming dreams of Poland as a “great power,” 


‘ 


convinced of the inevitable downfall of the Western 


} 


democracies and the advent of ‘“‘strons 


y government, 
Italian style, hostile to Czechoslovakia and to a Russia 
of whatever complexion Having previously declined, 
two to one, a German alliance against Russia, they were 
compelled by pressure from below to stand up to the 
German challenge 

[his regime collapsed in September, 1939. After an 
unsuccessful last-minute plot to maintain itself abroad, 
it was succeeded by a coalition of parties which for thir 


teen years had been excluded from office and which 


* Of conservative peasant parties. 
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‘ >» ' ° ~~ wer . ' _. 7 1 
never in fact exercised power—men of the day be 


yesterday thrust into a situation which required visiog 


b 


ind great political courage, 
ince Sikorski was the one outstanding military 
who had favored, in and out of season, the Fr 


British connection and recognized the necessity of fig 


ing Germany, he naturally took over. Unfortunately his 


otheers belonged to the old regime. Interested mainly 
their return to power, they kept their powder dry and 
their pens furiously working in an atmosphere of utte: 
unreality, convinced of the inevitability of a clash b 
tween Russia and the Western powers. 

Sikorski’s policy of conciliation with Russia wv 
blocked by them at every turn. Not that the Soviet Unio: 
facilitated an agreement. All Poles resident in Russia in 
1941 were proclaimed Soviet citizens on the ground that 
they either belonged in areas in which plebiscites |! 
been held or by their mere presence testified to theii 
preference for Russia; tens of thousands of Poles we 
forctbly evacuated to Russia, After endless wrangling 
a lame compromise was in sight when the Katyn bon 
shell wrecked everything. Most Poles believed that ¢ 
thousands of officers whose bodies were found were sla 
by the Soviet secret police when, after the fall of Fran: 
Russia decided to divide Poland with Germany. Des; 
this belief the people were in general eager for a recor 
ciliation with Russia and considered the Sikorski appea 
to the International Red Cross to investigate the massacre 
a tragic blunder. 

Thus while Benes had a clear road toward a pact, t 
Poles are hindered by their uneasy past relations w 
Russia and by recent mutual recriminations and suspi 

Both Poland and Czechoslovakia have learned th 
alliances will not prevent disaster. Both need securily 


against Germany, but security requires the relinquish 
ment of many sovereign rights in exchange for some 
kind of “‘super-national’’ machinery. Which is it to be? 
A three-power pact with the Soviet Union, or the “inte 
grated Europe” suggested vaguely in the Churchill broad 
cast of March, 1943, and apparently coldly received by 
Washington? Or will it be the “international authority” 
announced at Moscow and Teheran and then left at that? 
No one today can say. 

The Russian-Polish issue has raised many other Euro 
pean and world issues. How can certain German areas 
be transferred in the absence of a general Allied plan? 
How can individual countries agree on economic policies 
without an Allied decision about German industries? 
How can they enter into permanent security pacts before 
the foundations of a European and _ inter-continental 
structure have been laid? Poland may have blundered and 
the U. S. S. R. have been particularly heavy-handed, but 
no valid settlement can be effected until a coherent 
policy has been agreed on by the United States and the 
United Kingdom, 
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BY McALIS7T 


EMEMBER the jokes about the salmon 


the ladders of the Bonneville Dam on the Col 


bia River that circulated when the dam was om 
n 1937? Remember how the stout boys of the right grev 
wplectic about the still bigger dam _ farthe » the 
ver. Grand Coulee? That was the “biggest boondoggle 
; them | and ] he mms along the Cor v 
ae ; Ce a 
white elepnants 1n 2 wilderness Why spend our XE 
I I 
} ' _ } > ’ ; ’ 
» Nroduce neap and abundant power way ot ci in} 
’ Ys ‘ A , 
woods, with no industries around to use it? As fe- 
ntly as March. 1941. when the first generator turned 
ver at Grand Coulee, even the most ardent New Deal- 
ev od the: meserat —- ‘ 4 the 1 ms ; 
expressed eir private doubts as to the m ( 
i 
aie 
efulr s of tl mighty projects Maybe they w 1 
wal ble for imrigaty the said Cm ¢ wo d ¢ f 
lly orrigat n area as lar as all Conne t. But 
ower? Well. that was something ¢ :gain. How t 
taxpayers going to get back the $174,000,000 for the 


and power plant, to say 


4 000.000 that would be spent in the next twenty-five 
fifty vears for all the contemplated reclamatior n- 


tion ana 


power projects? 


Pear! Harbor put a sudden stop to all talk of that 


rt. To he sure, there are sjons that it will soon he re- 
} | } ° 4 AT 


med, but today critics ef public power in the Northwest 
. i 


re silent before this formula: Grand Coulee plus Bonne 
j ner day. And the bulk 


and a quarter kilowatts is powering 


ville produces 1,250,000 kilowatt: 


million 


tose 


ar plants in Washington and Oregon whose pr 
i 4 
| play an important part in the big push against 
Japan, as indeed they are vital today in the preliminatr 
noves. Right now 40 per cent of all the aluminum 1 
n the war effort is made with juice from the big Colum- 
River dams. And these are also energizing magne 
im, clectro-chemical, and electro-metallureical works 
hipbuilding and lumbering, military establishments, « 
neratives, public-utility districts, and publicly owned 
inicipal utilities. New generators at both Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee will provide still more power 
j - ° 
for the ever-increasing demands of our war industries. 
The Bonneville Advisory Board has recommended con- 
struction of storage dams at Albeni Fal!s and Cab:net 


Gorge on the Clark Fork of the Columbia River 
ind at Hunery Horse on the Flathead River in Montana 


Contract sheets for power from Bonneville and Coulee 


grow larger every day. And the salmon are getting up the 


ladders all right without benefit of “fre 
This is not to say that public power has won s 
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what Amos P hot « ¢ ; the k;! t Flan 
A rs ent ¢ y ] of « ly rors ecind " tha~ rae 
' vertisement of the Puget Sound Power and Light 
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nrooress in the American W his is nublic owner 


honest-to-goodness American style. with business man- 


agement undcr vernment regulation. With Pupet 











Power it is a e of pooling the money and talents of a 
lot of people { tual benefit in the rendering of a 
valuable | service. We are working and will be 
w as partners he building of a - 
pi *r state of Washington—which, it can be truly said, 

has a f r¢ ght wit promise.’ 
Old-time battlers for City Light smiled sardonically 
they read this, remembering how desperately and 


with what dubious tactics Puget Power had fought to 


destroy both the municipally owned plant and its fearless 
superintendent, the late James Delmage Ross, the North- 


west’s beloved “J. D.’” With a certain pride they pointed 
out that only in such a strongly held public domain as 


theirs would a private company attempt to sell itself as 
aun “honest-to-goodness” public-ownership enterprise. 

b I r i 
ld f “Phy 


A more familiar argument along the 


the Bolshevik label on ‘em” stuffer” 


was used in this 
inclosed in the bills of a privately owned company: 
I n tem in the 


» OUF DUSINESS SySTE 


Let's fight and work to kee 
hands of free men. Let us turn a deaf ear to those wh 
under cover of war emergency, would lead us into a sys- 


tem of national socialism, which is the slavery typified 


by NAZI.” 


In Seattle at rate, where residential consumers are 
ee f ' ee ae _ 
¢ pOyluoe che —— ¢ hl | Cr ( Y of 


the private companies fall on 
leaf ears. When the Seattle owner of ar 


home” receives from City light a monthly bill of onl! 


‘ { ' 
Ali-Cict 


] 


5 for juice that runs an electric range and an auto- 


matic hot-water tank, in addition to his lighting and a 
number of electrical gadgets, he is not likely to be im- 
pressed with the “American Way” of free 
Nor iS the 


publicly owned plant 


enterprise 
citizen of neighboring Tacoma, where the 
charges the lowest rates in the 
country, or of the twenty or so other towns throughout 
the state that own their plants. Not long ago the Seattle 
City Council, by no stretch of the imagination a radical 
body, voted unanimously not to grant a franchise to 
Puget Power after its present franchise expires in 1952, 
thereby setting a precedent which future councils will 
find it difficult to ignore. 
THE P. U. D.'s 

Outside the cities, out in the grass roots and tall tim- 
ber of the Northwest, the struggle continues. Here it ts 
the rapid growth of Washington's “Public-Utlity Dis- 
tricts” and Oregon's “People’s Utility Districts” which the 
private interests are seeking to strangle. In Washington, 
which has one-fifth of the nation’s hydroelectric power, 
with an aggregate potential of more than ten millios 
horse-power, the Public-Utility Districts came into being 

the result of an initiative enacted in 1930, The dis- 
ricts may buy and sell power inside and outside their 
limits, which are usually those of the county, and have the 


cight of eminent domain—they may buy, condemn, ot 
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lease propertics. Three commissioners elected by the d 
trict’s voters run its affairs. Washington now has fiftee, 


Dihlic ] tr ‘ ‘ } 
Public-Utility Districts in highly successful operation 


: no tar r lhaeeme e1rm . . r) ya] 
saving customers huge sums in rates and making 


and abundant power easily accessible to thousa 
I 


farmers and smal! home-owners. These P. U. D.'s are 
veloping new types of public servants, who understand 


the problems of our future industrial and agricul 


civilization. Instead of being high-pressure salesmer 
Eastern holding companies, like the officials of 
vately owned utilities, the P. U. D. commissioners 
farmers, workingmen, and sma!l business men, respo 
sive to the needs of the community. 

Commissioner J. N. Erlandsen of Everett, Wash 
ton, for example, is an active unionist who has just 
nounced that the Public-Utility District of Snohomis 
County will now proceed to construct its own syst 
He explains that this step is necessary in order to der 
full benefit from cheap Bonneville power rates. ‘I 
privately owned power company in the county war 
$13,500,000 for the properties involved in the « 
demnation suit, whereas the P. U. D.’s engineers valu 
them at no more than $4,000,000. Incidentally, ¢ 


¢ val : isae } . 
assessed value of the properties, on which the priva 


company pays taxes, is but $900,000. Commissi 
Doyle, of the militant Cowlitz County district, is a m 


ber of the Machinists’ Union and former president 
his local. Commissioner Marshall of Thurston Cou 
is a member of the United Mine Workers of Amer: 
It is significant that one of the first acts of the Was 
ington Commissioners’ Association was to insist tha 
Public-Utility Districts bargain collectively with unio 

While farmers are naturally more interested in 
irrigation than in the power possibilities of the big dams, 
they too are strong for public power. The usually c 
servative Grange in both Oregon and Washington sup 
ports it wholeheartedly. 

It was good to talk to those rugged men of the ran! 
and file after a session with the watered-down descend 
ants of the pioneers, city slickers calling themselves “free 
enterprisers.” One district commissioner, a member o! 
the C. I. O. Woodworkers’ Union, said: “These private 
fellers can’t get up enough enterprise, free or otherwise 
to bring cheap juice from Bonneville right down the 
line. So we've got to get it for ourselves. We figure that’s 
enterprising for everybody's good, the way it was oul 
here in the early days. And we are appeasing nobody.’ 
This last was a reference to what many of the rank-and 
file public-power men believe to be the over-cautious 
policies of some top men in the Bonneville administra 
tion. The commissioners don’t accept the idea that we 
are heading for a reactionary regime after the war and 
so what's the use of fighting the privateers? Some would 
welcome the organization of a militant farmer-labor 


alliance for independent political action. 
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THE FIGHT LOOMS 
1 sort of effective action in the political as well as 
~1d must be taken—and soon—if there 
to be that mass exodus from the Northwest which 
' 


' ' 1 -_ . re ¢ aa 
ird-iooking citizens fear when the curtain finally 


ine ., —— gee ee 
on the war. lhe plans of the capitalists both old 
I 
are plain enough, and the Northwestern deleg 
n Congress—which includes the progressive Homer 
s 


- in the Senate and Representative John Coffee in 
House—is now girding its loins against their politica 
uverings. Evidently they hope to reduce the North- 


» its former subordinate position in the national 
my, with shipping, lumber, and fishing its mats 
rises. Indeed, S. W. Murphy, president of the 


tric Bond and Share Company, has gone so far as to 
st that after the war Bonneville and Grand Coulce, 
ther with the TVA, be sold to private interests for 
purpose of “reducing the public debt.” At a public 
ting in December Henry Kaiser said that within a 
after the war there would not be employment for 
> than 5 per cent of the workers now employed in 
Portland shipyards. Behind the scenes there are 
es to nip in the bud the hopeful start of a steel in- 
ry near the dams; though the coal in the region is 
ly sub-bituminous or lowly lignite, geologists and 
ers say that it could be put to productive use. 
rally the Alcoa crowd discourages the project o 
ng aluminum from native clays in Oregon. 
\lready, through Jesse Jones’s Defense Plant Cor- 
tion, the government has invested more than $170,- 
,000 in the plants at the big dams, as compared with 
ite industry's $27,000,000. The two chief products 
iluminum and magnesium, the light mcta!s of which 
iorrow's world, according to the advertisements, will 
fabricated. Nothing, of course, would please the in- 
ible Jones more than to give back the government- 
lized plants to the indicted Indians of Alcoa and 
w Chemical the minute the guns cease firing overseas. 
erstwhile aluminum and magnesium monopolists 


— 


anguished to see Uncle Sam owning 70 per cent of 
nation’s aluminum-production facilities and 94 per 
of the magnesium facilities, and obtaining the 
ver which is so large a factor in the production of 
h metals from publicly owned dams at $17.50 a kilo- 
year—Bonneville’s wholesale industrial ra 


The labor men whom I quoted above say that “thanks 


public power the future of the Northwest is brighter 


it has ever been before. Public power is cheap 


wer, and cheap power is a strong industrial magnet.’ 


pe for a continued high level of employment, they 
must be based on “the full utilization of the re- 


rces of the region. The most vital of these resources 


1 the peculiar advantage of the Northwest is its hydro- 


tric energy, which exceeds that of any area of similar 


, 


on the continent.” Here, they believe, “is the foun- 





dation for a post-war expansion unrivaled eisewnere on 
4 i 
- 
earth. 
It is nm private fight t is 2 ig on t there in our 


Inland Empire. \ re all in it. If t pr t drive for 


retiien ¢ te r Pras te no . 
return (O [ree e@enterpg,ti 5 ; Ving ¢ 


-} nne 1] — ‘ _— ] ‘ ‘ 
achieving full employmen t. produ ind 


genuine industrial democracy 


Ln the Wind 


EPRESENTATIVE MARCANTONIO of New York, 


attacking supporters of anti-poll-tax bills other t 
his own, has characterized one such opponent as “poll-taxer 
Dubinsky.” The reference is not taken scriously by M 
Dubinsky, president of the International Ladies’ Garme 
Workers’ U1 ion, but it must be sacrilege to the ear ( 


2 tats 1 ‘ { 
Representative Rankin of Mississippi, who combines a 
fanatic devotion to the poli tax with lively taste for antt 


Semitism. 


FROM THE NEW YORK Times account of a radio pro 
| 

gram whitewashing the record of the New York City police 

department in dealing with anti-Semitic violence: ‘Mayor 

LaGuardia declared that it was ‘heartbreaking’ that recen 

] o aes ! ! P ‘ + 

discussions have created the impression that there is racia 


or religious discord in the city 


THIS STATEMENT appeared not in PM but in the irre 


PI 
pr yachably conservative Printers’ Ink, m zine devoted 
to advertising and selling: “One huge defense plant has 
about four hundred Negro women in one separate division 
mostly housewives. In effectiveness they « lass the ma 
plant.” 


ON THE DISMISSAL of Dr. Francis E. McMahon from 
the faculty of Notre Dame University, the Catholic Herald 
Citizen of Milwaukee has this to say 
the church and to Catholic education is bound to result f 
such a happening. The smoldering forces of prejudice and 
anti-Catholic feeling existing in secular academic circles have 
been furnished ammunition for the favorite charge that 
1 | | 


Catholic education is purely authoritarian and basically in 


the fascist pattern.” 

FESTUNG EUROPA: The German Armaments Ministry 

reports that Allied air raids are keeping a million br 

layers busy on a full-time basis. . . . The illegal newspape 
I 

Four Norwegian patnots called on a 


La Libre Belgique reports that food prices have risen 350 
to 750 per cent 
Quisling follower one evening recently, stripped him naked, 
carried him into the back yard, and stuffed him into his 


own garbage can. 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date of stories that can 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded #ac6 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THB NATION | 
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XT YOUNG 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


a a 


rt, his 


word : 


hioned about Art Yo ng 


radicals 


m 





line, the pleasure and spontaneity in attack, the absence of 


anything resembling personal bitterness, and the joyous 
clusion of his well-rounded self in his cartoons. 

had the same healthy qualities 
there seemed nothing queer or sad 


1, } leet 
ler, and nis attitude 


His radicalism 
about being a ra 
eit is perfectly illustrated In is 


of humself fallis own trial for “tre 


' , 
ee} } ‘ 
B asulCp at alls 


, 
I ame a rac not pecause he ad been hur pei 
a 











To a leading lawyer of the village FT ex- 
pressed myself on the subject of war and K 


militarism. I spoke particularly of the 
ex-soldiers sleaynng in hallways and alleys 
of the oities—homeless and jobless. 

“On!” said he, as if to dismiss the exb- 
fect, “that happens after every war—it 
happened after the Civil War.” 

I was impressed as usual when re . 
minded of a perfectly good precedent and 


a well-established custom. rst 
but because what he saw going on didn’t square either 
his own feelings toward the next fellow, whoever that — 
be, or with the principles he had been brought up on 

: t 


t Ly ee ! iO ' 
Monroe, Wisconsin. His ‘‘social consciousnes 


) ’ | , ¥ = ] 
say now, developed late—it began when he found 


truth about the Haymarket case but 3t ' put 
1 vth. He was a 


Was an orfeank and indigenous 
hel 


sonian socialist, if I may coin a There was 


€xoO i 


bout Art Young 
I stress this fact because I'm tired of hearing the ' 
that socialism and internationalism are incompatible 9 
the “American way.” To Art Young they seemed a log 
extension of the American way if the Declaration of | 7 
4 


pendence and the Bill of Rights mean what they say. / 








"te 
awings reproduced here first appeared in these 

I 
Art Young began to draw for The Nation in 1922 


1 asked him to contribute a 







LET THE CwlPs 
FALL WHERE THEY 
L/‘STETH 


Art Young Gets Busy 


hly page of his cartoons. It was called Looking On, 


Art chose his own subjects. That was the beginning ot 
yilaboration and a friendship that never ended, though 
s later years his work appeared all too seldom in our 
nns. I doubt very much that any of Art’s thousand and 
friendships ever ended, for his love of human beings 
as irreversible as his hatred of the evils they invent 


Santayana’s Memoirs 


RSONS AND PLACES: THE BACKGROUND OF MY 
LIFE. By George Santayana. Charles Scribner's Sons 
2.50. 


{fr 


HE philosopher who is also his own biographer—the 
metaphysician as memorialist—is not a familiar figure, 
a classic type, in the history of literature; there are, of 
rse, John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, but unless 
isseau is a kind of exception, it is not very easy to think 
thers. Time was when one might have generalized against 
possible union in one mind of a genius for dialectics 
the autobiographer's gift of self-revelation; the editors 
recent series—the “Library of Living Philosophies” — 
> been undeterred by any such doubts, and the introduc- 
personal essays in these volumes by men like Whitehead 


G. &. 


for these essays are full of juice. In a similar volume, 


Moore would seem to vindicate their confi- 


Edman’s excellent edition of “The Philosophy of 
iyana,”” there appeared A Brief History of My Opinions 
tayana himself, a vigorous fragment of autobiography 
h made one wonder what Epicurus or Spinoza would 
done with a similar assignment; cnd now comes, by 
rious messengers from Rome, the first volume of what 
pparently to be a very full memoir by Santayana—the 
this, of his childhood, boyhood, and college years. 
; an extraordinarily rich and delicate piece of writing: 
iyana turns out to be a memorialist in the great tradi- 
The form, unlike that of the novel, is one in which 
»ves comfortably and with grace, and the qualities one 
1 to find in “The Last Puritan’’—itself ““A Memoir in 
Form of a Novel”—dqualities of vitality, of spontaneity, 
uturalness and charitable humor—are abundantly here 


In ‘The Last Puritan,” one felt, Santayana was paying off 
too many old scores: they are paid now, presumably, and 








mis spirit is free to expaliate over f ‘ witho 
or with only the mild infusion of! ONS 
such a work savor and character. ‘Th was “ 
disequilibrium his nov ve s 
his sentiments, between his pet } 
1 his habitual abstractions , f { 
pola Z ~d as t! y ought to , a 1 Sa iva § 
1 forth with an effortless irony and tet f betw 
he rather Goyaes« drawings he mal ( \vila 


childhood and the feeling story ol 


bet ween the jerry built Back Bay of the sever *§ 1 ¢} 
youthful origins of his pessimism, between a ha 


dress of his sister Susana’s (‘‘elaborate with a !o 1 OV 


1 


skirt, yellow satin bow-knots, and 


scalloped edges’ ) 


handed-down culture, as he saw it, of the Boston 


he was so traumatically flung at the very risky age of eigl 


There is no doubt that it was a trauma, this shock 


tr nsplantation from his father’s impecunious but slow-pa 
Old World household in Castilian Avila to the 


mansions of Beacon Street and the improved met! ods 


Miss Welchman’s Kindergarten. The rather violent confi 


of direction and attachment that it produced have giv 


poignancy and a rather stately pathos to all of Santayan: 


} 


fe as well as to his philosophy; a loss was suffes -d wh 


he himself does not blink: ‘There was a terrible m« 


disinheritance involved,” he says, ‘‘an emotional and int 
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Saved Again 








l ch a pe s and practicality of outlook and ambi- 
tion, wh ] s iid not have encountered amid the com- 
plex passions and intrigues of a Spanish environment.” But 

dds that if his fate had been in one sense happier, and 
Spain or southern Europe his permanent home, he would 
have been ‘the person that I am now’; he would cer 

nly not have been the writer he ended by being, and the 
unique interest « his work as a philoso; her—its curious, 

Pwo CTi in- 3 ANKCE Ul ity in auisparity Would 


’ ; 
more acceptabiy uniform, 


ia \ i a ‘ “ | ‘ Las rt : ; ay j 

pera Dui § y jes COMpiex, ess various, 1€S$ Vitaily 
aradoxical. It was ihe t 1 between Santayana s Spanish 

heritag bis Spanish inian nd that sensationally « 

} ! } ’ , 
trarious Worid i A » Bef 1 SCDOO! and Harvard inde! 
Piesident E! IT ossible “The Life of Reason 

? *n ‘ ; \ + 4 ‘ : ! = rao 
ana XC I ( i Vy pail Lave promted iess Irom 
hi ore cohere j r; we have aiter ali, to that er 

i cpt ( \\ } I em rked [ A I ci 
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To every person who knows that good 
; intentions and speeches cannot prevent 
another depression... . 
To every cpen-minded person who will 5 
consider without prejudice a new concept ‘ 
of our economic system.... 
ECONOMICS IS AN ) 
EXACT SCIENCE 
' 
By JEROME LEVY 
; shows algcbraically how profits can be ; 
raised to a level that will induce private 5 
industry to employ every worker...under f 
; conditions that give labor a greater share ; 
| of the nation’s wealth. 
i Over 500 pages $3.50 
; Use coupon bclow ; 
<r ee eRe ea ame hy 
NEW ECONOMIC LIBRARY t 
1270 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. : 
For the enclosed $3.50 please send me a copy of Tt 
PCONOMICS IS AN EXACT SCIENCE, I may return Jj 
the book for full refund within 14 days. i 
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the turn it did, amd one cannot read this new book with 
feeling in how many ways the discomforts, the antagon 


even the demiais of Santayana’s long life in this country ke 


his senses on the alert and his wits on the stretch: per! 
the all but literally Portuguese Jew Spinoza gained some 
good from Amsterdam and The Hague. It is true that, 


Santayana’s point of view, America had a mainly negative 





and astringent value for him, and a deep-rooted An 


will not feel that either ‘The Last Puritan’”’ or ‘Perso: 


Places’ does justice to what was most creative in A 
even in the years they cover—to that perfection whi 
Santayana says here and elsewhere, every form of life | 
its own fashton. He missed rather more than he saw, « 
would hardly have thought J. S. Sargent one of “tl 


most creditable hving Americans.” What he missed 
haps, as Henry James once put it, the American's 

his joke, as one may say’’—and during this dark nj 
the European soul, with the spectacle of Europe's t: 


failure and ruin before us, we can be neither vainel 


nor cringing on that score. American readers of these 


can make their own reservations, mainly in silen 


meanwhile there is much to be learned from them. No « 


Santayana could have seen just what he saw in the 


bet an or the A or of Howe! Ss: fis memorics oO! 
‘ ‘ have a hart ' ‘ yf yf 
‘ aad nav an Onal snarpi Css, a prevision Ol 
piercing psy holovical quality that one finds in few 
; i 
’ 4 ; } 1 ‘Yr - " 
palabse AMC aulodiograpies, NEWTON AR 


Lend-Lease S 
_end-Lease Saga 
> 
LEND-LI E, WEAPON FOR VICTORY. By Edwa: 
Siettinius, Jr. The Macmillan Company. $3 
END-LEASE is a misnomer. The term served 
enouch, perhaps, in the a lolescent days when we 


talking of a ‘defense program’ in terms of “‘cash-and 


neutraJity and ‘‘aid to Britain” and “measure 
war.” It had its origin in the President’s famous 


onference parable about lending a garden hose to 
bor whose house was on fire. But once the conflas 
reached our own house, we ceased to be lenders or ! 
ad became instead full partners in a great community cf 
to extinguish the blaze. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., who managed this mechat 
with distinguished effectiveness, has written a compact 
sometimes exciting chronicle of its accomplishments 
story of lend-lease is, in essence, the story of this count 
slow response to the threat of Axis ession, its muirac 
marshaling of its strength, and its adaptation to problems of 
coalition warfare on a planetary scale. The book prov 


} oe 


erhans, the best short history of the American war effort 


In 1939 American shipyards turned out 28 ocean-goin: 
vessels; our airplane factories produced 2,100 military planes, 
most of them trainers; tank production was practicaily 1 
existent. We lacked shipyard and plant facilities to do m 
more than this. The facilities were created in large part 
French and British orders placed in 1939 and 1940—-} 
for by British cash on the barrelhead until that cash wa 


virtually exhausted, Without this prodding of American pro 
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yn we should have been greatly retarded in meeting our 
emergency when it came upon us at the end of 1941. 
ecalls those feverish days when American industry 


Secretary of the Treasury 


é/ 


beginning to flex its muscles 


was delegated to channel the foreign purchas- 





} 


nd did so with imaginative awareness of 


its importance 
s. Our own army and navy demands, piled on top of 
ign orders, swamped the factories. The President laid 
wn his rule of thumb for the equal division of weapons 
tween the British and ourselves. Destroyers were swappcd 
island bases. France fell, and the British purchasing ofh- 
ils over here made the tough decision to take over all 


nch commitments. After Dunkirk, with all its modern 











iipment lost, Britain stood in imminent danger of inva- 
President Roosevelt rounded up World War I weapons 
d away in American arsenals, most of them more or 
ybsolete—Enfield rifles, 75's, an assortment of machine- 
-and ordered them rushed to Gravesend Bay, where 
‘ were loaded on British treighters. To do this within the 
yn of neutrality, it was necessary to go through the ritual 
lling the arms to the United States Steel Export Com- 
which, in turn, as a private enterpriser sold them at 


I 
to the British government. ‘For weeks,”’ says Mr. Stet 


s, “while England’s war factories worked night and day 


ike up the losses in Flanders, there were few guns in 


of Britain that could stop a tank besides the nine hundred 


The 80,000 Lewis, Marlin, Browning 


>? 


from America. 
1 Vickers machine-guns strengthened the defenses of every 


utened beachhead and every road leading in from the 


” 
; 


Lend-lease itself, when it was finally adopted in March 


, 
{1, started as a trickle; most of our munitions were still 
! 


’ 


order.”’ But it has grown to a torrent. Mr. Stettinius’s 


r chapters detail the enormous obstacles overcome in 


ng food and arms across dangerous seas to Britain, 
na, and the Soviet Union. For the casual reader the ac- 


perhaps overstudded with statistics. But even these 
enlivened and made meaningful by a set of brilliantly 


é 


it 1S 


inal maps and pictographs designed by Irving Geis. 
Lend-lease provided an essential weapon for victory. But 
Mr. Stettinius’s view it provided something even more 
yrtant—the pattern by which victory was to be achieved, 
pattern of the United Nations. It implemented coalition 
fare, integrated the resources of the Allies. Mr. Stettinius 
to England in the summer of 1942 and saw how our 
efforts had intermingled. He saw Lancasters made in part 
of lend-lease aluminum, Spitfires flown by American 
vs, and Flying Fortresses based on landing fields built 
R A. F and 


he conclusion 


of reverse lend-lease funds. Sometimes the 


; 
A 


> U.S. A. A. F. occupied air bases jointly 


t Mr. Stettinius reached was this: “It is all the same war 


ho can say which of us has given most of what we had 

ive? We cannot measure their lives against our dollars, 
their pounds or rubles against our lives. We cannot bal- 
ice the cost of a ruined city against the cost of a thousand 
KS, Or the courage of the underground in Europe against 

ourage of American boys in New Guinea and the cour- 
of their mothers at home. It would be impossible, indeed 


a sacrilege, to attempt to balance such a ledger 


This is the nub of the lesson which an American business 

















This book tells you the 
truth about YUGOSLAVIA 


MY NATIVE 
LAND 


By Louis Adamic 


The first full-length report on the Partisan 
Chetnik conflict in Yugoslavia. It will te! 
you what’s behind the Tito-Mihailovich 
feud, who’s behind Tito, who’s behind Mi- 
hailovich, the difficult problem created | 

King Peter’s government in exile 


“A distinguished writer, unimpre {1 by the 
Mihailovich legend, sees his native Y , 
Slavia as a political battleground be n 


Anglo-American and Soviet interests. Pre- 
sented with intelligence and passion.” Vv. Y 


} ork Tunes Bor in kee Ute 


“Based on sensational documents and ce 
mented with profound knowledge.”—< 
S in. $ 75 
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GREY FALCON 


by Rebecca West 


book to come out of the war.” 


—WILLIAM SHIRER, 


“Probably the greatest book written since the 


—DOROTHY THOMPSON. 
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man has learned from two and a half years at the helm o; 
lend-lease operations. It is a lesson which still needs to be 
learned among his countrymen—a lesson which the Presid 


has shied away from teaching. ALAN BARTH t 
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Polls Versus Elections : 
A 
ASSIGNMENT; U, S$, A. By Selden Menefee. Reyna! 
Hitchcock. $3. 
F YOU have been out of the country since Pearl H 
you will be brought completely up to date hy S 
M fee’s “Tit I’s-ey VIEW ¢ America at war. H 
1 15,000 miles for Prir ym’s Office of Public Opi: e | 
Research. Most of his specific observations, but no 
se little disagreement among liberals. Except 
nclude his blanket indorsement of the incent n 
f 1h) tus t _ whic h Was OVE rw f Imurt ly onp 1 [ 
recent United Automobile Workers’ conventio ar 1m 
n that after the hoped-for repeal of the pol! 
ls of thousands of new voters ‘will vote acainst t np 
( ressmen who have opposed all liberal reforms.” } 100r 
stud the South are much less sure that this w N 
the result, at least until after a lone period of ed Ame 
Menefee’s direct personal observations are buttressed enth: 
summary of the findings of the professional opinion t their 
Their joint conclusion is not only encouraging but of form 
optimistic as to seem somewhat naive to those con nf 
with concrete political problems. The American peop r | 
ording to Menefee and the opinion testers, are U( 
iny sacrifice necessary to win the war. Furthermore 1S! 
they may be misinformed on some issues and at time 
consistent in their opinions, “they are basically in a 110 
ment on all major democratic aims of the war and fi 
peace to come. This is in a very real sense a people's 1 ) 
ind our citizens are determined that it shall be followe ! 


a people's peace, both at home and abroad.” 


If this conclusion is fully justified, the American 


d, the least articulate people in the world and } Fic 
ted 


and other war agencies 


are inde« 


the least control over their ele representatives 7 


! 
emasculation of price control 
] 


assassination of the National Resources Planning Board S4 
almost complete burial of the Wagner-Murray-Dinge oo | 
for so security, the reelection of most of the Con franl 
sional obstructionists and the defeat of many liberal Cheri 


sentatives, these and countless other recent events can 
, . : } Cn 15) 

he passed over as minor errors in the expression of pe 
opinion. The polls Menefee cites prove only that m« ales 
our citizens are well-intentioned but generally unawar th 
the problems facing the country and consequently asi 
tent in their own convictions. Overwhelmingly agreed « » b 


1e necessity of America’s participation in world affair: 


the need for real sacrifices to insure the peace, our pe 


nevertheless expect payment for lend-lease material: 5 
unwilling to give up our military est iblishment even if ot! 1UC 


nations do likewise, will insist on reparations payments 
While few Amer! 


want us to annex territory after victory, “six-sevenths of u 


on the continuation of tariff barriers 


think we should have more military bases outside the cou 





try than we had before the war.” Although the polls show 
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war unemployment. four- 


*» concern regarding post 


C| paral f { f ) pioyn wt, I 


c 1] 1 } rl 
s of all those now employed ire convinced that they will 


} Dy nt ial ] f ' + f+} | 
n their present jobs, and of the remaining fifth only one 


venty expects trouble in finding another job. Seventy 
ent of those who have heard of the NRPB proposa 
yr them, but only a third of the people wa nges” 


r the war and 58 per cent favor the status quo. 
4 rh 1 . 
which adds up to the fact that anything can be 
een ee The 
+t 


and usually is—by public-opinion polls 
7 a 
epancies olten exist between the results of opinion polls 


widest 

| 
Gallup found out in 1942. An extreme 
ple is cited by Menefee: While most farmers felt in 
the Administration had given labor more of 
per cent of the farmers preferred a Congress 
inated by labor to one controlled by big business and 
25 per cent were of the opposite opinion. Compare this 
1 the election results of 1942 and 1943! It becomes abun- 
tly clear that Dr. Gallup and his colleagues could get us 
government than the traditional elections have 
ght forth. The difference is apathy. Dr. Gallup is a 
plified voting machine that comes around to your front 
or. But widespread apathy is a danger sign in a democracy. 
No one could question Mr. Menefee’s findings that the 
erican people are behind this war, as proved by their 
wusiastic enlistments, their purchases of war bonds, and 
f participation in civilian defense activities. Undoubtedly 
rmer America Firsters, with some exceptions in the lunatic 
ige, have participated as wholeheartedly as former Firchters 
Freedom. But this is to be expected in any country where 
nal pride is intact. To conclude from this patriotic en- 
iasm that the American people share Mr. Menefee’s 
ral interpretation of the meaning of the war and will 
yw through on the implications of that interpretation 
; unwarranted. The tendency to over-optimism detracts 
slightly from an otherwise competent job of reporting 


{ analysis. JAMES LOEB, JR. 


Fiction in Review 


VEN at the risk of personal confession, I want to men- 
i _jion, for the light it may throw on an aspect of the con- 


mporary literary scene which has not been spoken of very 


inkly, the reason for my three months’ delay in reviewing 
iristine Weston’s “Indigo” (Scribner's, $2.50). Mrs. 


Veston’s novel is outstandingly good, by all odds the most 
isfactory novel I have read in the last year and a half of 
iewing. It starts poorly, however, and after the first twenty 

‘ thirty pages, which I read shortly after publication, I set 
aside in favor of a score of books which have since proved 
be of infinitely less merit. But my indifference was not 
nly a response to the novel’s own lack of initial interest. 
If “Indigo” had been one of those books which has to make 
way without encouragement from either publisher or 
itics, I’m sure I would have read it through at once, despite 

$ poor start, in the hope of uncovering neglected talent. 
“Indigo” came to me as a Literary Guild selection, slated 

tor a large audience, and already praised by the popular 
reviewers in the usual amorphous, inconsequential terms ; and 


| allowed its apparent popular appeal to confirm me in the 
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asa best-seller +. tO you we say, “1 he 
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TO 
THOSE WHO DID NOT READ IT 


We say, sincerely ... “here is a motion 
picture that will endure as long as 


the human heart has the 


feel .. 


power to 


. to love... to triumph!” 
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impression—later to be shown so mistaken—that it was only 
( t t 4 v n Sil Well 
if this were merely a private snobbery it would scarce 

¢ of. But I know it refiects the common 


ously, this section of literary opinion is not wholly, or even 
for its aloofness from the popular 


own so accustomed to having books which are 


; } wn re ‘ , 
j » superl: es and bought in the hundred thou- 
‘ 
al an< +h ot r ‘ rolent! fram 
uc > tMat 31t reacts ViIOouentuly irom 
, P : 
j and after all, when the popular reviewers 
ed 


rood book, like “Indigo,” their praise makes 
distinction between it and the last book they admured 
) 


Kut there is implicit in our caste feelings—and this 3s the 
( ‘ A ery as I i on that no book which is 
rm r go oO terest we € 

of view exemplified, for instance, in the 
inthoughtful wav in which the reviewer for 
Republic dismissed Marquand’s last novel, or in 
of books for even unfavorable comment 


MOTION PICTURES 











provocative film , absorbing in ite revela- 


sracter and its brilliantly pictorialized details.” 
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. gay, glib, daffy — enormously fonny.” 


A definite hit. 
Morehouse, Sun 
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in the scmous Jiterary quarterlics. We seem to forget t 


in their day, half the very ereat novels 


were also 
popular successes, and even more important, we foster, 
dissociating the serious from the popular, a tragic paroc 
ism in Our serious writers. 

Like all good novels, Mrs. Weston's book is addresse: 
many different levels of audience, welconnng the read 
own supplement of awareness and creativity. It is full o! 
color of its setting, India; it is extremely well written 
relaxed, informed, commentative prose, and it is thick 
modulations and insights. It has a constantly absorbing p! 
it even has wolence and melodrama, though its 
matic moment is beautifully still, a matter of the quic 
ing of a ietter. Best of all, it has the most attra 
cters l have come across in a contemporary nor el. 

The three main characters, whom we meet in their « 
boyhood and follow into maturity—the novel ends aft 
start of the last war—are Jacques, the son of a | 
Frenchwoman; Hardyal, the son of an assimilated |: 
lawyer; and Macbeth, son of an English army off 
youth the three boys love each other very much. But M 
Weston knows that without the right politica! conditio: 
love, love can be destroyed, and her history of the t 
friends works out to be the tragic record of three po 
victims. Not that “Indigo,” 


problem, is a schematic study in racial and political conti 


because it deals with the India: 
with the true novelist’s instinct for knowing how to 
with social questions, Mrs. Weston doesn’t raise issues 
sets them vibrating out of human situations, and she | 
too subtie to resolve people into symbols for political gr: 
But just as surely as Mrs. Weston knows that youth has 
peculiar generosity and that only in such rare cases as 
eccentric old friend, or 0 


of Mrs. Lyttleton, Jacques’s 


Jacques himself, whose loyalty to Hardyal is as Jumin 
and ineffectua! as everything else in his character, is it pr 
served into maturity, she knows that her characters are the 
victims of the special Indian fate. “Indigo” is as informati 
about India as E. M. Forster's “A Passage to India’’—a n 
it may not equal in emotional force but one with which tt 
can well stand comparison; and like Forster's novel, it 
the business of asking questions, not answering them. Ther 
is this important difference between them, however, and 
is perhaps the best clue I can give, in such brief space, t 
the particular charm of Mrs. Weston’s book: if “A Passa 
to India” asks whether for lack of love an empire will fx 
lost, “Indigo’’ asks whether because of empire all th 
wonderful possibilities of love will be lost. 

Mrs. Weston resembles Forster in the quality of he 


, she has what looks so mi 
1, 


novelistic intelligence. Like him 


and is really so courageous the ability to modulate « 
acter, even to allow character to peter out of existence: thus 
Giséle, Jacques’s sister, disappears from the story leavi 

behind her only a trailing scent of iniquity, and Mrs. Lyitle- 
ton, the less grand but more endearing counterpart o! 
Forster's Mrs. Moore, loses her grip on the book long he 
fore she actually dies. But “Indigo” is full of beautifully 
conceived details to isolate for comment. It affirms what so 
much present-day fiction seems to conspire to deny—the 


wonderful pleasure of reading a good novel. 
DIANA TRILLING 
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a _MUSIC 
ster ae ee ee Poe 
ro "THE Short Symphony by Aaron 
i ( pland hat Stokowski played at 
: !. B. C. Symphony broadcast proved 
—_ one of the ugly works that C p- 
: was turning out a number of years 
a His latest piece, the Sonata for 
ae and piano that he played with 
‘ Posselt at a Boosey and Hawkes 
rt, began Andante semplice with 
fragments and chord progres 


reminiscent of “Billy the Kid 
Rodeo” which led one to think 
1 moment that these works had 


lished an idiom for all his writing. 
A 


once the Sonata got going Alle; 


was a change to themat 


e that was astringent and arid and 


ir ' +) 
1Liy Spas 


} ] Te be 
ind that was kep 


with Copland’s tremendous pro- 
nal competence and efficiency and 
surance, 
Stokowski 
-d the Short Symphony the Buda- 
F Quartet played a new quartet by 
lemith at the Frick Colle: tion. This 
what the sound 
and as I lis- 


I kept thinking it was ba¢ 


the afternoon that 


k—in sound, in 


»yed—-was a horror; 
1 enough 
nyone had to write something | 

ulling that such a 


Americans 


mealf - oF 
iimself, app 


on was teaching young 


talent for composition and influ- 

- them to write in the same way. 
may be the point at which to 

of the extreme ‘ly bad transmission 

re he Frick Collection concerts in 
NYC's broadcasts, evidently because 

or equipment. In addition it has 

oh interesting to observe the carcying 


»f some of the presentation prac- 
Thes ; of American commercial broad- 


12 into the broadcasts of this com- 
; ly non-commercial station. This is 
e, t rst year, for example, that WNYC 
as is broadcast the Frick concerts in their 
allt entirety; previously it cut them off at 
t} f 4:00 


as though it were WJZ cutting 


New Friends of Music concert 
f } at 6:30 because the time was sold. 
in : over WNYC can no more trust 
“a idience to listen to music without 
ind useless talk than N. B. C. 


re C. B. S. or WQXR; and just as 
B. C.’s announcer must tell us a last 
oy CEN > that “Arturo Toscanini now con- 


( s the N. B. C Symphony Orches- 


in Beethoven's Symphony No. 1” 
ifull ¢ if he has to talk it right into the 
it « mat » WNYC’s announcer 

the 1 his chatter right into perform- 


Landowska 








or picas 


ances: I got a great deal 


from a rehearing of Beethoven's w 

dert ist Sonata for violin and p! 

Opus and fro a rehearing of the 
‘ ; ‘ } 

tence and fine Mmusictansn oft ¢ a 

Pp no 1 f 4 


ume Kind OF pleasure from t C 
Chaconne of Bach's D minor P as 
it was played by young Isa Ste 
with sir pli ity and yet with warmth 
with Yerament and yet with a > 
for astic contour and coherence that 

ro {1 a beautifully integrated and 
superbly effective statement of the piece 

I ) vent n hour at one of ] ‘die 
Cond ; Saturday afternoon | con 
certs I Hall, wiere th Cl- 
panis included good players like Miff 
Mole and Billy Butterheld and e 
who were less rood and “Pee We 
Russell who I think ts terrible, and 
where some of the performance were 


exciting and others 


along 


i 
poun 1¢d 


merely 


Don’t miss Winthrop Sargeant’s arti- 


cle on Toscanini in the January 17 issue 
of Life. And if you want an authorita 
tive accour of the life of Tchaikovsky 


you will find it Herbe 
(Ke Of f, $5 ) What : 
Richard Anthony 

Stream of Musi (Doubleday, 


biography 
find 
‘The 


in 


Doran, $4.50) you may have had to 
listen to in Toscanini’s broadcasts but 
you can refuse to read 

B. H. HAGGIN 


FILMS 


INCE nothing is more repugnant to 


; 
me than the pseud rious, I went 


to “The Song of Bernadette” pritting 
my teeth against my advance loathing. 
But since, also, many of the deepest 


hildhood 
° ! 

since I intensely si 
implacable pieties oO th 

deny the rationally inexplics able 


resonances of my < are Catho- 


lic; and 


spect and 


fear the 10se who 
even 

the 
cordin rly, 


the W ork 


when they are being beaten 


over 
head with it; and since, a 


I feel a 


or tf 


triumphant pride in 
e existence of tr 


ue arus 


the experienced in religion, I was 


unexpe tedly a id greatly moved by a 
preat many things in the film. I owe 
this somewhat indecently subjective 
preface because I doubt that the film 
can be strongly recommended to anyone 
whose mind and emotions lack some 
similar shape. I can add only that the 


- is is we ade " 
| 5 
$ are oo 
tv atl 
e the 
U [ \ i ywood a 
H A { ‘ 
" } 1 . ’ 
I Ip I 
} If that is § 
For wid : 
be I eS , 
ter i t od 
to over-all to to ) © ¢ 
r an emotion, and ¢ f t 
ity, sometimes radiance 5 the 
Lf { th yund m« in of the 
character, the story, the line, the n 
Jennifer Jones especially is Bernad 
whether through Henry King's dire 
tion or her own ability, impossibly com 
I s the waxen circumspections of a 
( emt sx 0! with f ~ salien of 
e! on of which Dostoevski himself 
need not have been ashamed 
But Bernadette Soubirous and the 
cruel, ridiculous, and unfathomable con 
centrics which spread from her naive 
¢ isy COT sed ( ( the most ap 
pa y al 1 struct e ts of ou 
t1 t | which onls 
ar t iv ang fil nr 
could have |! What yor 
have here, instead ; a tamed and pret 
LIT n I ¢ en ely 
ighted, and exhibited behind imn 
late gla S, th Vv 10 i of ( ‘ 
shrine 1 of a hoy “ 


CONTRIBL TORS 


LOUIS WITOLD is the pseudonym ¢ 
an influential European whose advice « 
politic al and technical questio ‘ 

highly regarded in Geneva in the yea 
after the last war 


McALISTER 
ist 


COLEMAN is a journa 


who has long been active in the fig! 


ie ie tes and publi 
for lower ele rates public cor 
trol of the industry. He read of tt 
information bureau of the Utility Users 


Protection League of New Tersey 


NEWTON ARVIN, prof 
lish smith ¢ 
“Hawth 
ALAN BARTH ts 1 edit 
for the Washington P 


on the staff of the OWI 


JAMES LOEB, JR., is ex 


of the Union for Dem« 


orne’ and 


rial writer 


He was for- 


utive secre 


cratic Action. 
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The Plot Against 


Yugoslavia 
{ Continued from page 122} 
Kosanovich was far from being a Jone 
voice. Within a month from the day the 
Ivan 


Srbobran \aunched tts campaign, 


Subasich, the Governor of Croatia, who 


was then on a visit to the United States, 
was shocked by the attitude of the paper 
and its ad its. Protest against the 


appointment of ambassador 


iinst the majority opinion of the 
Cabinet, he cabled Premier Simovich on 
Loecemb« i 194 ais Foliow 
? é l¢ t leg as ti 
; self v1 tl gs of Sr 3 
The ‘ ' . ¢ st 
the legation, and this fact is interpreted by 
Ar 2 tor that the gov 
P en ppr ©) I at Sin the 
Unite tters so f 
( Vv M n! st at 
etm n ¢ ig } f n ( r 
sa msul of Se 2 onl and no longer 
‘ S via 
And un on February 19, 1942, he 
S10D0d } ano i who 
! eC ( al Simovich 3 
Premier 
Fvervboc he has a fee] for 
yt ( 5 , f 4 ; i 
¥ n ré i ist fies f Yugo 
‘ (,reat 
Ser! } x the Balkans 
tivit Minister D 
} } , f } 
< a Epi f [ 2 ? 
‘ odox Church in the Us 1 States. And 
is Open! al Yugoslav 
ent x ins } 
b« 6 ) ( ( { farlure 
‘ | c 4 o } 
" ted the Sr ran tor his 
po ™ 5 oO 
t eo: OI all K } 
M{ | } a i « j retused ft 
r 1 
‘ he O repime of ¢ eral 
I 1 proved 
uv N Ora ‘pt 
} _. | 
iN I 
’ ; ' sala: te 
! i ( the 
¢ ol 
ne 
f " 16, 
| to ft rors , , ’ | er un 
‘ 
| 
( roatian and against the whole 
fa re re } ‘ Lhe fol 
qruc ition ir olfered to give 
( { > jnten \ 
} ‘ } of +} 
: 2 add 
to the t ‘ fermining my 
] | } 
unir é whether e acknowicd ves 
r not cé ry of Ambassador 
only peopl political sgnorance of 


arcam of We possibility that 


lasth 


(aa 


Serbs and Croats can mect again to conciude 


a new agrecinent. (November 14, 1941.) 


the unbridgeable events in our country 
have forever designated the Serbs as Chetniks 
and the Croats as Ustachi. (November 28, 
41.) 
Yugoslavia is an abortive child of megajo- 
(April 7, 1941.) 


maniacs 


is impossible to establish 
brotherhood’ between the Serbs and the 
Croats after all that has happened . . . no 
the right to request the restoration 
former Yugoslavia. That such a 
again be restored, a 
guaranty is being given to those in Zagreb 
Dy the 


since it 


Yugoslavia will never 


Chetniks are fighting with Draja 


Mihailovich. (Ja/y 42.) 
the establis! t of Yugoslavia proved 
t e a tragic failure. Because of that fatal 
t Sx so far lost many hun- 
of tl sands of lives at the hands of 
their enemi within the common. state. 
(Ma 24 943.) . 
s against the Serbs the 
Catholt chure has actively particit ated. 
(November 4, 1941.) 
We know that t te majority of 
nati l s enemes, the 
( it ha 2 common mrrepres e 
hatred for Serbianis Orthodoxy, and t 


The Croats did not 


assacre ft serbs because of their own or 
. t n na naiity ince the Croats have no 
nationality. They killed the Serbs and are 
still doing so for one reason only—hecause 
of their own religious intolerance. (March 
af $3.) 
It was this journal that enjoyed the 
f r of the Yugoslav embassy tn Wash- 
ton to t} teni that when K no 
Peter visited United States, Potich 
ranged to have him photographed 
with a copy of the Srdobran. Posed with 
‘* , af 
King were all the leading officials 


f the Serb National Federation, distin 


g ied for their untiring efforts to de- 
stroy the unity of Yugoslavia. It is 
worth noting in connection with the 


embassy's relations with the Srbobran 
that a number of articles of an inflam- 
matory character which had originally 
anonymously were reprinted 


appeared 


ifter the death of Jovan Douchich, 
former minister to Franco Spain. On 
heir second appearance these bitterly 
ant:-Croat pieces carried the signature 


{ Douchich, who at the time he wrote 


them was on the pay roll of the Yugo- 
S| government 
lilarly, the embassy extended its 
ing to the Serbian National De- 


fense Council, the personnel of which 
is Closely linked to the Srbobran. Col- 
one! Dragutin Savich, chief of the Royal 
Yuvoslav 
( onsul 
ent at the counal’s congress 


in Canada, 
were 


military mission 


Voislavy Murkovich 


ana 


both pr 





The NATIC yN 


the folli 





in Chicago, at which 
declaration was adopted: 





The state of Yugoslavia was a Versaili¢ 
experiment built on the well-meant but 


meous belief that similarity of blood « . 
self create unity. Yugoslavia n — 
and never will be reestablished, since it 
be of advantage only to the Croats \ . . 
respectfully but urgently call upon His 
jesty King Peter II . . . to take his ; 
} , 1 » 1 
at the side of the loyal Serbs, to . 
his Croat advisers, and to announce hi uie pr 
what his famous and democratic gran ume 
Peter I was proud to be-—King of § Ss) 
910 
It was no wonder that Elmer Day: tO! 
‘ ? fini 
director of the Othce of War In ins 
} 1 . — % 1 ' the | 
tion, feared the extent to which ie in 
. ; . — 
propaganda might undermine mor y at 
precipitating trouble among Y Fro 


, 1 
WOrKers IN War Plants. in a S|] 
} 


> < { fe f 
lease dated June 1, 1943, M | ‘ fe 
said rDid 

lea, 
For some time seve ») he nche ’ | 
Great 
United States government, ir 
bf ‘ 
OW], the Department of J 1Z0 
Department of State, have wat rvab 
concern the policies of the Amertcas 71m: 
bran. Its violent attacks 1 r al » 
of Croatian extraction and their « h 
‘ 
strong anti-Cathol articles, and 
efforts to defend the Quisling N e7 
have the effect of g the Naz iced 
of race intolerance and hate, and are , m 
acing the American war effort ounc 
MIHAILOVICH - 
- , — t} 
¥ nen word first reached us, 10 ¢ , 
fall of 1941, that a resistance move wie 
1! } 1 l ique 
had crystallize: pout the perso i 
. P es avri 
Draja Mihatlovich, there was ° 
4) e ee , ri 
rejoicing at the legation, though 1 


of us knew exactly who the hero 


and even our military attaché w _— 
sure of his correct name. It was en ’ ‘ 
for us to know that Yugoslavs v All 
still in the field against the enemy, wate 
from left to right the Yugoslav An — 

cans hailed Mihailovich as the syn — 
of resurrection. Fotich and some of _ 
pan-Serb aides were a little doul copl 
when it developed that Mihailovich n 
a clever young colonel who had n¢ ” 

displayed much fondness for the 

erals, but they soon discovered that ; 
meant to operate in the framework +9 
the old Serb Chetnik tradition and ¢ on 
lost their uneasiness. And so, favo ; 


on all sides, Mihailovich tn that win 


of 1941-42 grew to legendary stat 


and came to rank in glamour with M 
Arthur and Timoshenko. In 
The pan-Serbian clique sitting ! nt 
London were not long in recogniz States 
Mihailovich as their natural savior. ! int 
January, 1942, the government in ex ick 
underwent its first major crisis. The ¢ rectly 
tremists had Jong hoped to uns ivel, 


Simovich as Prime Minister. Pub. 











attention on the young Serb ofii- 


ie e 
ej vho provided exactly the aura of 

s sroism required to refurbish the tar- 
1H ] tradition of fighting Serbia—and 
Pe O incidentally was too far off to cre- 
ce | political complications in the gov- 
yment. Simovich was ousted in favor 

' Slobodan Jovanovich, a mildly liberal 

ie Pine, orian, and Mihailovich was made 
I finister of War. This was the peak of 


2 hero’s career and the beginning of 

} c ! 
; downfall 
y From the 
Mihailovich 


» the exclusive representative of the 


I 


day he accepted Cabinet 
became 


more and 


| I 
ian tradition, committed, like the 
eagues who had promoted him, to a 
‘ater Serbia rather than a restored 
oslavia. In January, 1943, Nova 
rvatska, organ of the Croat puppet 
ne, printed a map purporting to 
> been captured from a Mihailo- 
h detachment and showing a post- 
Greater Serbia, with Croatia re- 
ed to the proportions of a county. 
map showing remarkably similar 
idaries appeared six months later in 
Srbobran as the avowed obje tive 
. the Greater Serbs. In all their 
aden eches and propaganda the pan-Serb 
ss, e, particularly Nincich, Milan 
rilovich, and Fotich, harped on 
rbian resistance, the Serbian people, 
- = Serbian Minister of War, and the 
- lerful fight he was putting up in 
a Serbian mountains. 
- All political, military, and adminis- 


tive power in the liberated areas 





* tered down from London by way of 


iilovich, and the process was dan- 


= . 1s. In a country composed of three 
a soples this concentration of power in 
Sed hands of one man—a separatist at 
. was bound to have the gravest 
ra 1uences. Since the times were far 
4} normal and the country dismem- 
‘i 1, with communications woefully 
ad ¢ king, the attempt to impose one-man 
Ras e from abroad promised only civil 
ary r—and the promise was soon ful- 
oe ed 
LM THE INFORMATION CENTER 
In the fall of 1941 a Royal Govern- 
ting nt mission atrived in the United 
yeOniz ites for the purpose of keeping this 
vior intry informed of developments in 
in ¢ icken Yugoslavia. It was felt, cor- 
The « tly, that distorted news from a 
unsé avelich-ridden Croatia and Nedich- 
Pub tidden Serbia might cause dangerous 








enter, 
] Ww is \ ans! ; red trom Ww | l + Ton 

to take charge of the press service 
The atmosphere in the center was 
completely d fferent from that of the 


legation had now be 
come. The men who composed the mis- 
were, to begin with, openly and 
sincerely pro-Yugoslavia. They wanted 
the country restored, they were free of 
tional 


the chauvinist se passions that 


prevailed at the embassy, and their 
watchword was unity. The pr blems 
that beset the government in London 
were thrashed out in a genuine effort 


to achieve solutions beneficial to th 


4 
country as a whole, and in a completely 


democratic spirit. By and large 
Croats were represented on the mi 
by Dr. I. Subasich, the Serbs by Sava 
Kosanovi 
Sno} 

From the very launching of the proj- 
1 


h, and the Slovenes by Franc 


ect, the center was regarded by the 
} ] } Cebanhe } ; 
embassy and the Srbobran with orn 
and_ hostility, Kosanovich, Subasich, 
Boris Furlan, Nicola Mirkovich, and 
myscli being special targets for their 


abuse. The Srbobran attacked us all as 
anti-Serbian, Ustachi-fascist, or Com- 
munisf, depending on 


the prevailing 


mood of its editors. It occasionally con- 


1 


verted the contraction ““Yugocenter,” by 
which we were commonly known, to 
“Judocenter,” revealing more of its own 
nature than of ours. The embassy crowd 
sneered at us as ‘gentlemen traveling 
through the United States, doing noth- 


‘ ‘ ++ 
ing but 


spending government money 





General Mihailovich 


’ 
a Oo . Xx 
B ] ¥ l { ia 
] Vif P i { A ; aria I 
tion. Fe rly | M Min 
ister for Foreign Affairs, ] 1 dif { 
f Fotich tn that he wa { ni 
stituted Yugoslavia, but he { ed a 
, , 
n mn degree of centraiized } yato 

' } . i ' 

r rule and actively opposed t demo 


once told us that “if General Mihailo- 


vich did not exist, it would have been 
necessary to invent him.”’ His attitude, 
however, did not prevent us from do- 


| 
a job as the Washington 


ing as useful 


diplomats allowed, and we would have 
continued to work with eflectiveness 
had not a development o {1 which 


was to affect Yugoslavs even 


more pro 
roundly, and more gnificantiy, than 
the Serb-Croat division 


CHETNIK-AXIS WAR ON TH PARTISANS 
Until ] 


midsummer of 1942 if there 
was one point of agreement amon all 
Yugoslavs in exile it was 


Mihailovich. Not having been in my 


native land since the war broke out, I 


cannot pretend to first-has ! knowledge 

of Mihailovich’s conduct, and it is not 

my purpose here to t the ex 
i i 

tremely able accounts and analyses of 


the struggle between Chetniks 
tisans which have ap; 
The story has been particularly well 
told by Louis Adamic in his “My Na 
tive Land” and more recently by C. I 
Sulzberger in the New York 
December 22, 1943. My 
y to 


' 
struggle 


Times of 
function is 

that 
! 


was reflected in Yugoslav pov 


show in peneral how 


ernment circles and in particular how it 
prevented the government in exile from 
frustrating the will of 


My first intimatior 


ts own pe ple 


that all was not 


well came with the visit of Foreign 


Minister Nincich in June, 1942. Taking 


me aside, he advised me, much to my 
astonishment, that I was to do all I 
could to 


defer among 
liberal and leftist groups and papers in 
this country. I told him there was no 
need for inasmuch as 
Mihailovich already enjoyed great pres- 
tige in all circles here and had an ex- 


such insistence 


cellent press He emphasized the point 
repeatedly, however, and all but exacted 
a pledge 


s 


A month later the meaning of this 


from me 





The NATION 











strange talk became perfectly clear, cussions with General Nedich, the pup- he will sacrifice his life to the dest; 
















































Word reached us, by way of the Inter- pet Premier, concerning autonomy fer tion of communism, fighting it wi 
Continent News, that a manifesto had Bosnia. Dangich had previously been arms in hand and under the comma ; 
hee ssued in Montenegro by seventy- ted for promotion by Mihaslovich, and = of the Italian government, in order é 
epresentatives of the various demo- the government in exile was bestowing give to Italian Dalmatia peace and prog 
crati Yugoslav parties denouncing a colonelcy on him at the moment that fess under Fascist law and order.” This 
Mihailovich for collaborating with the the Nazi-controlied press of Belgrade appeal was signed by a Serbian Orth 
enemy. From that time on, evidence was hailing him as the “heroic comman- dox priest, Momalo Djuich, a Chetn.x 
! 7 t nal hei lae . he } . . o } 
i showing the lenpths to cacr of the national brigades in the who carried decorations conferred 
hich Mihailovich allowed himself to struggle against the Partisans.” When him by the government in exile. At th 
‘ n his fran attempt to suppress news of his dea with Nedich became same time the government decreed that h 
¢ : . ? 7 . a 
Axis forces more representative of generally known in London, however, all officers who had joined the Natio 
Yugoslay people than his own tradi the indignation of some members of Army of Liberation were to be regar ~SS 
tion-bound Chetniks From reports the Cabinet was so great that Dangich as deserters. 
} 1 he } ] 4 - Sas ] 
of the ntry id con- had to be dismissed. » P 
ena - Oey oe oe Y a THE LIGHT DAWNS 
several times over we learned No such action was taken in connet- 
. . , ; 2 ! the w 4 } } after +} I 
by bit that Mihailovich had { tion with Jevdjevich. In January, 1943, n = year and a half after the | 
; , . ft e ay ‘ tisan- > : each it came ink 
attention 19 the invader that Chetnik officer issued the following san-Chetnik breach first came in . 
' e ce tt + , } . 
} fic 1 rf - oclamation open, we received many sucn evi f: 
bh “ae ' ' of Mihailovich’s collaboration wit] ‘ 
' me guerrilla We declare once and forever that the , » 1 
' ' “re ', sponsible oficial Cnemy, but I will content myse ' 
wi | { luaily me a | n general is the only responsibie Ouncta a yea: ss ‘ | 
Lf ilies ill th b5 Uiesiae S a erscaoyine | 1 with two additional documents, bot 
' ; ‘i ( i ’ . . 2 _ 4 ) 
. f the neighboring villages, and that only which impressed me greatly beca 
i 1 W I ‘ ‘ = i : saan on i : é / : t 
‘ he orders are vali We have a defnmite the standing of their authors | 
‘ q ‘ é of ‘ P , é 
. agreement with the Italian Empire and there 
aged trom thigg ly. ‘The soldiers WS letter addressed to I 
i p Datitv of i ity e) ace . 7 rlan m Sloveni liberal 1, - A 
Mar he Peop! will continue to fulfil their obligations and ian, @ of ae MDCTal | 
, x “ he obedient and peace- in exile, by Josip Vidmar, cha 
PY “ the Slovenian Liberation Front. Es 
‘ Sne thed wnth the calles af 1 
1 which several documents were In another statement, issued a month ng thi gee _— : c “ 
' } ; 1 t ‘7 ‘ ront too Wwe wit 1e or 
Chetniks r, Jevdjevich revealed his fundame Front took power “with the « 
- : HM nolit | merase » +) a 
n if purpose Referring to a local defeat 2! political £roups excep , M 
er. be of the Partisans by his own men and Vidmar wrote of the clash ! 
sine Pe. testis cual tion deine fi 
Mi uli - the Italians. he pro laimed: The rim- —— _ UIE po} ar one 
’ ? le - _ oe = iL. B 
i ' +; a hee result¢ f e capture Dy tne | 
iv J t Italian inal and communistic band has been *S9'" 1 in th . o Pope - 
nA } of SOO men and a staff of 30 « 
va i Wi * . I i i h e 
, . . : 9 . . () nf them he Intinue ] A 
the Fase of atroci At a Chetnik rally in the town of See eo 
ale ——s a “ Benita? that { S 
Bal ement I'rebinye in July, 1942, a mewspaper- Ste n ab na rt rites a 
' 1° . work had been detrimental t 
a} Italian com- man named Shar told his audience: Ork na © cet n o 
rb 1. oN ; We Ct ho To n and Yugoslavia and had helped 
a oe ‘ : AS Our collaboration with the Italians has . 
, = lin: “" the enemy. Before being shot |! 
d 1 1 f i approved by Draja [{ Mihailovich}. oa 4 é ' 
' 2 ' ’ helped us consolidate our forces and Ppealed to the youth to support | 
Pee defeat the Partisar The Italians a!so eration Front. Those of Mihailov 
i j ‘ ! ( Tile °,° P 
| t Pr. kK > us Weapons and ammunition, to say men who escaped _. | went over to 
— ‘ nothing of 5 0 loaves of bread a day a Germans.” 5 
Ol a Draja has said, “Accept arms from anybody am , — , 5 
| . . eo ae Ihe other document, also a 
was written by a Catholic priest 
whe | no ' } 
R. the fall af 1049 the anvernment z 
ies Dy th oF P2se the government I know well and for whose intecr 
, xile was making no effort to conceal ¢an vouch. This is what he wrote : 
ane r , ; new use to which the Chetniks were 1, 
put by Draja Mihailovich. In a They [the Yugoslav government I 
= < , , ; a the people to ioin Mihailovich. Where : 
ioe a a2 8 -" } ‘ } 1) i peop IOI svhiNe cn : ? 
lential report dated October 2 agai iC 
al =Mil omn | 1 } All we know is that in Abhaz 
Military Cabinet stated: ce Chetnihe undee th tiction of h 
R . many etniks under the pr 
: : 1 a a — on is ale 
Vv r, Chetniks, like the whole people, are Italians, and mg “~~ re re 5 
i | wr f « tar the 
" , , , 1 . against t Partisans ever since brovnik. In Li a hep — B~mNC | 
Partisans started claiming that they wer tans and Chetniks collaborate against an 
he | | bir for a Yugoslav Republic which Partisans, among whom less than 15 pe It 
| the ¢ f é he side ¢ be under the protectorate of Soviet are Communists The Croatian Partisa : 
? 7 1 
a x Ru< the most part, are peasants who ¢ YoTe 
— ps , ; the woods to save their heads Some of arti 
of the ul tanding leaked out The underground Paper Dalmatinski Chetniks in Bosnia collaborate with the ‘ ly 


( respond reported, mat ( Partisan in September, 1942, reprinted, mans . . . in Bosnia the Chetniks, wit! ha 
} help of the Germans, have killed Part 


Serbs, Croats, and Moslems 


Mibailovich’s follo rs left che ¢ tnik 5 an expos a recruiting ap] eal b 
ks and ned Tit Italian Fascist authorities in Dalmatia 
Another high COetnik officer, Major for an “anti-Communist” army of vol Bit by bit, these reports and lett fiden 
failure 


h, went even farther, Presumab! teers to fight the Partisans. Each re- coupled with the ominous | 
. 9 : 1, ¢} 
th the knowled vx his riors, he it was called on, according to the the Chetniks to come to grips with the Chet 


le and entered into dis- aper, to take an oath that “if need be invader on the battlefield, opened the ae 


uv 
y 
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1 let 
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juary 29, 1944 


1 ir info nm Ww eran fo 
, ‘ methir ‘ T 1e 
pict I 
rm 11 differen etw M 0- 
nd tl | is 18 a € ? 
ry H ¢ to W 1 his 
th for the Allied landing rather 


dissipate it in large-scale guerrilla 
the Partisans, perhaps 
Russia, want to pin 
) as many German divisions as 


sible through major operations, ex- 
ve sabotage, and general turmoil 
this difference is secondary and 
vely unimportant. The real split is 


logical. 
' 


slogan of the Partisans is “Death 


iscism, 


liberty to the people!” Their 
lers have given them a democratic 
in a country which has never really 


yed democracy. And, equally im- 


r 


k forward to a Yugo- 


nation in which the ancient feud 
and Croat, Roman Catho- 
1d Orthodox Serb, will be liqui- 


, 
1 once and for all in a federation 


omous states admin- 
red jointly by a popular government 


1 


on equality and mutual respect. 


Mihatlov y way of contrast, sym- 
es the power of Serbia alone, and 
esents wit! Serbia the small clique 


ulthy families who for generations 
e governed in their own narrow in- 
Chetnik 
short, a civil war 


st. The struggle 
Partisan 


betwec n 
iS, in 


} 
olving separatism versus federation 


' 1 
rarct 


ty versus democracy. 
NIVISION AT THE CENTER 


ke Yugoslavs everywhere we mem- 
of the Information Center soon 
id ourselves divided on the question 
the Partisans. Generally speaking, 
als like Subasich and Kosanovich, 
staff workers like Furlan, Mirko- 
i, and myself sympathized with Tito, 
le Jevtich and Snoj headed the group 
ch continued to side with Mthailo- 
1. (Snoj’s son, incidentally, is work- 
with the Partisans in Yugoslavia, 
1 so is the daughter of Foreign Min- 
r Nincich. ) 
It was clear from the start that the 
sition of those of us who favored the 
isans would soon be untenable. As 
ly as August 21, 


1 a statement that 


1942, the embassy 
“both King 
‘c II and the Yugoslav government 


London have the most implicit con- 
lence in the loyalty and patriotism of 
leader of the 


een the sub- 
Oi allack by Communist eciements 


neral 
Nn Li 


Mihailovich 


} 


tniks, who re ently has i 





a ect 

4 ’ -* 1 . ” 
which more than matche the « 
propaganda onslaught on he Cro 

In September three mayors « the 





King Peter II 


“Three Musketeers,” embarked on a 


series of broadcasts from London in 
which they pretended to believe that 
Tito and his Partisans were confeder- 


ates of the Germans, | lanted in strategic 
spots in order to make trouble for the 
Chetniks. The following excerpts are 


typical: 


The Serbian people, who are loyal to 
the Allies, and especially fricndly toward 
Russia, have rushed to fight with these new 
which are in 


reality nothing but Gestapo camouflaged de- 


so-called Partisan detachments, 


tachments. The Serbian people are convinced 
that the fight must be made against our only 
real enemy, the German invader. But these 
Gestapo men, sent from the communistic 
centers of Vienna and Budapest, have no in- 
tention of fighting against the Germans or 
of helping the Allies and Russia. They want 
only to do in Serbia what has already been 
done in Pavelich’s gangster state, that is, to 
exterminate all Serbs, to kill peaceful in- 
habitants, industrious landowners, and hon- 
est nationalists. They are trying to provoke 
hate between Serbs and Ri: ike 
them quarrel. But the Serbs have quickly 
grasped this devilish German design. They 
have risen against these men sent to Serbia 
disguised by Communist 


sians and fr 


by the Gestapo, 
leadership 


This fantastically awkward bit of de- 
ception was soon discounted by the open 
sympathy displayed by the Soviet Union 
for the Partisan cause. But the 
Serbs the 


stead of pretending that the Partisans 


t - 
pan 


found other approa hes. In- 


were Gestapo men in disguise, they de- 


{ to forget their own sudden 
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facts, and t New York Times reported 

December that Tito ( were 
estimated at whereas Mihailo 
V } army Is thor ro f wer some 
th r between ¢ nd 20,000 

In this country feeli: among Yupo- 
‘ Ar ica mi d At a 
meeting in California Governor Suba 


My stand on the gq n of Yugoslav 


guerrillas is clear. All t! > wil re fighting 


against Hitler have deserved » f their 
Fatherland and the A s | idemn with 

eservation all ¢ - Ww f ke inter- 
necine troubles within the ranks of Yugoslav 
guerrillas As ¢ 1 f , r, re 
sponsible to the people and the Crown, I 


mand a 4 tement of 
pe y n the ‘ e ¥ v RZ 

ment. The time ' 

A An f of Ol S venes 
and Croatians the | egates fa led to 
< id vt eit} ¢ the K ng or to 
h vernment in exile. And on more 
than one occasion Ambassador Fotich 


was booed by Yugoslav audiences. From 
Information Center 


than its share of 
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The result of this open declaration 


was that every favorable reterence to 


in the American press was 
ributed to me or those of my asso- 
iates who took the same position. Sno 


n to work closely with Fotich and, 


ned Dy levt: h, d ed on an 
sing campaign against the Part 
By May, 1943, the Srbobran was clam- 
for the closing of the cent 
Realistic members of the governme , 
called upon to do their duty and 
ediately destroy the anti-Serbian 
nter and the « mies withir 1e 
rnment itself as put them in the 
concentration Ips where 
I s fu 1 by this e 
re | l . IVOSIAV i 
Or vith the gover t 
vhich, f e satcty of ¢ 0 
y t g the be el ents 
avest fivht 5 IN my cou is 
st i criminal! d 


lers from Jevtich, but I refused to 


quite 


irt in them. It was 


rent that tl tuation could not 

: ite P 
itinue long. Fotich had for some time 
een urging Prime Minister Jovanovich 
fo ciose the ce r, but the deed was 
tt to his successor, Dr Bozidar Purich. 
On September 1 1943, I was trans- 


| 
ferred by the embassy to the ofhce of 


1¢ consul general in New York, ‘with- 


ithority for cables or propaganda, 
I § 
ill be t rred to the em- 
. m 
1 >) ns owas o 
I cabled at once to the Prime Minister 


that this move would deprive the gov- 


nmrent 


nt of any possibility of receiving 


reliable information concerning Yugo- 
affairs in this country. To the Asso- 
ciation of Yugoslav Journalists in Lon- 


don I cabled the following message: 


October 1. I am 


gocenter will « é 
ed « | general but denied 
f < i i ¢ i information to go" 
ernment. New pr ganda service will be 
ed in embassy ler control of diplo- 
i service which for three years has been 
Fl ’ n of against democratic 
F e } | Liberation Move- 
d I Croatian people. . 
rv wi 1 hands of anti-deme 
! y vi mS at tix ery 
: Ss ¢ lil fail 
A I ‘ 
the democrat peoples of Yugosla 
‘ freed of the press 
{ ipie to orm Americans officially 
4 cerning acve opments in my coun 
ry, I prepared an article on Tito and 


the Part) 


. "T , . a 
sans for The Nation's issue of 
Immediately after sts pub- 


transier- 


October 2 


| eived an order 








ring me to Buenos Aires, where 


stringent fascist regime would rer 
any further efforts on my part utt 
iseless. I declined the offer and thr 

the consulate general addressed a 
quest to the Cairo government to 


me on the retired list. The request 








refused; whereupon I addressed ano 
letter to the Prime Minister, in wi 
I said 

My personal situation as an anti-fascist 
tellectual worker prevents 1 
Argentiaa. 1 am informed that it 

} it i [ me to carry on 
ther nd that my family wor 
fp as it was by Axis inte 
in 1940 Y cecision 1s 
‘ tion a y transfer from the 
is the result of requests by the A 
§ bran and the Serbian Nati 
Ihe only Croat employee of Y 
victions here, I am ordered ts f m 
all Serbian « actively a ( 
anti- Yugoslav if 
Therefore I ask you to rescind 
punishment for my sincere work 
of Yugoslavia and enable me to « 
the defense of Yugoslavea’s vital post 


interests here. 


My letter never reached Prime Mir 

Purich, for the reason that Am 

Fotich refused to let it go throug! 
Thus concludes my conn 

Royal Yuvoslav 


not, I with Yugoslavia 


the government 


am certain, 


The old Yugoslavia disappe 
the battlefield, and a new one has a: 

a federation based on poli 
ligious, and social equality. With ¢ 
Yugoslavia the government in ex! 
nothing in common. That govern 


] . | . . ‘ 
erves only to stimulate, among ti 


1 


ple it professes to serve, the f¢ 
fier the war it will attempt to 
the old order, with its Chetniks, 
darmes, and political 
avenging themselves on an entire po 
lation. If this government succee: 
returning, it will arrive, as one of 
told me, 
hand and tanks in the other.” 
Should that 


should Mihailovich try to 


tyrants el 


jeaders with bread in 


attempt be m 


will on the free government « 


aie 
tisans, the effort will fatl after a use 
ind bloody civil war, becau 


tisans have given the common pe 


of Yugoslavia a vision which ha 

8 
ready enabled them to work mirz 
Against terrible odds and among 


physical ruins of their country, 

have rebuilt their scattered armies 
the 

of unity, self-discipline, and enorn 
As one humble worker, | 
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THESE WORDS ARE MEANT FOR THE LIVING . . 


There is a popular song in Europe that runs: “When Jewish blood spurts from the knife/Then all goes 
twice as well!” If you can join the Nazis in the singing, this message is not addressed to you. Men and 
women have died, have watched their friends, their kinsmen, their children die, with that song ringing 
in their ears. We ask you to listen to it, not for ten years, not for as many hours, but for a minute. We 
ask you to imagine yourself routed out of your home, refused every comfort except, after torture, death, 
while the song goes on. We did not ask you to listen in order to make you hate the oppressor, or lament 
the dead. You can forget the millions who suffered and perished for no crime but the fact that they were 
born Jews. Listen now and remember only those still living in Europe, because, if you will it, they may be 
saved. As these words were being written, while they ure being printed, the slaughter was going on. It con- 
tinues, systematically, thoroughly, even as you read. ) vu can stop it. These words are meant for the living, 


There are a number of ways in which further suffering and death can be prevented. Certain practical steps can be taken 
at once. They are the suggestions of a group of Americans who have given careful thought to the problems involved. 
These men and women: public servants and students of public affairs, journalists, judges, educators, plain citizens of 
good will, met together recently to explore ways and means of rescue. The recommendations of this Emergency 
Committee to Save the Jews of Europe are given below. 


@. A special Government agency should 
he created by the United States, charged 
with the task of saving the Jews of Eu- 

ype. The other members of the United 
Nations should, of course, be invited to 
participate, but the problem is too ur- 
gent to await their assent. 


@. The Axis and its satellites should be 
urged, by the International Red Cross, 
by the Vatican, by neutral countries, to 
guarantee that forced deportations and 
executions of Jews cease at once, and 
that Jews receive food and medical sup- 
plies equally with other people. 


@. Following the precedent established 
in feeding the people of Greece, special 
arrangements should be made for ship- 
ping food and medical supplies to th: 
Jews of Europe. 


@ Axis-controlled countries should be 
urged to permit Jews to leave their 
territory. 

@ Civilian internees with Axis sym- 
nathies now under Allied control should 
be exchanged for potential victims now 
under enemy control. 


PRACTICAL STEPS 


@. Neutrals should be urged to grant 
transit facilities to Jewish refugees en 
route to territory controlled by the 
United Nations. 


@ Neutrals: Sweden, Ireland, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, should be 
urged to grant temporary asylum to 
Jews escaping Axis-controlled territory. 
The governments of the United Nations 
should assist in providing food, cloth- 
ing, and financial aid for these ref- 
ugees, and shou'd arrange for their 
evacuation from neutral countries to 
other places of refuge 


@. Facilities now available without in- 
terfering with the war effort should be 
used in transporting Jews to places of 
refuge. Among these facilities are road 
and rail communications operating be- 
tween Axis-held territory and Turkey, 
and between Turkey and territory con- 
trolled by the United Nations; also 
road and rail communications operating 
between Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Axis-controlled territory. Available 
neutral shipping can transport 50,000 


persons a month: a much greater num- 
ber can be transported by road and rail. 


@ Neutral shipping now lying idle in 
United Nations ports and idle tonnage 
of neutral registry in other ports should 
be used for the work of rescue. 


@ The South American States shoul! 
be approached to discover how many 
Jewish refugees, evacuated through Ev 
ropean neutrals, they will receive, either 
for the duration or longer, and what 
arrangements can be made for the im- 
mediate entry of these people. 


@ Palestine should be opened at once 
to Jews fleeing the Nazi terror, irre 
spective of quota limits set by the Brit- 
ish White Paper. 

@ The United Nations should grant 
temporary asylum in territories under 
their control to Jews escaping from 
Axis-held countries. 


@ There should be prompt revision of 
regulations concerning visas, so as to 
permit refugees from enemy-controlled 
territory to enter neutral countries and 
Allied-controlled territory. 


Ways and means exist for rescuing these men, women and children. What is wanting is but the will to save them. 

Just for a moment imagine yourself: you, and not another, in the position of those who face torture and death now. Just 
for a moment consider what it means to face the torture and death of children who are close to you, Your government may 
be slow to act. But remember that it will be just as slow, and just as quick, as you allow it to be. We call on you, the 
living, to help only the living. (From “Only the Living,” by Babette Deutsch, a pamphlet published by this Committee.) 
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WON’T YOU HELP? 


We operate solely through voluntary contri- 
By your support will be determined 
the speed, acope and effectiveness of our fight 


[By a ruling of the Treasury Department, con- 
tributions to this Committee are tax exempt] 


N4 
BAVE THE JEWISH PEOPLE OF EURO?! 


I enclose my contribution to enable you to 
carry out your tremendous task !n the sum 
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